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THE FLOWER-GIRL, 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A MIDNIGHT ERRAND. 


THe opal globe of a single lamp diffused a soft light 
over the apartment of which Horace Greville was still 
the permitted occupant. 

By slow and painful degrees the actor had advanced 
toward convalescence. His wound, at one time consi- 
dered hopeless, so nearly had the dagger penetrated 
some vital part, had yielded to surgical skill and careful 
tending; and though wan and wasted almost to a 
skeleton, he had been pronounced out of danger. 

It was no longer necessary for him to lie upon the 
couch; he now occupied an easy chair by the table on 
which the lamp burned, and amused himself by turaing 
over a portfolio of drawings. 

But, though page after page was turned, the eyes of 
the patient only rested upon each mechanically. He 
did not see that at which he looked: his thoughts 
wandered to other aud far different topics. 


- The infatuation of this fools h girl,” he paid, 





STARTLING EFFECT OF THE STRANGER’S APPEARANCE, 


“ which had become a bore, may bring me all I seek— 
position, and the means to gratify it. To think that she 
should turn out to be related to the De L’Olme’s! But 
it will be a hard battle to fight with her ladyship, and 
more than all with——” 

He stopped, rested his chin upon his hand, and gazed 

intently at the lamp. 
« “ Why,” he continued “should there be this fierce 
opposition in that quarter? The old one is subtle and 
cunning, if she’s nothing more. - I don’t believe in her 
incantations and divinations ; but there’s a power about 
her that I can’t withstand.- She seems to read a man’s 
thoughts—she seems to look through his soul with her 
fierce eyes. I don’t fear her; but, somehow, I tremble 
for myself.” ' 

The shudder which passed over his frame showed 
that this apprehension was not feigned. 

“ Yet I’m a fool to hesitate,’ he continued. “ I’ve 
waited long enough; I’ve listened to her warnings and 
her threats till I’m tired. What good has come of all 
the promises she has made me only to keep up 
my faith in her power? Only the other day she ad- 
mitted that she had been foiled; and [ caa’t afford to 
wait for Destinies that can be set aside by human 
blunderings. _No; | must act for myself, take my own 
course, carve out my own destiny. The girl is willing, 





If the 


and I—why, | am a paltering fool to hesitate, 
worst comes to the worst —— 

He looked up suddenly. 

The door of the apartment had opened, and the silken 
rustle of a dress told him that some one was entering 

The next moment Lady De L’Olme stood hy his side, 

* You are better,” she asked, “ stronger ?” 

. * Yes,” he replied; “ I am mending rapidly.” 

* You are able to amuse your mind, I see,” said her 
ladyship, pointing to the books upon the table. “ Think- 
ing does not affect you , 

“ 


" “T am glad of that, Mr. Greville, because I have a few 
words to say to you—very few, but I would rather they 
were said now than at another time.” 

“Your ladyship wishes me to quit your mansion!” 
exclaimed Horace, hastily. “ Iwas prepared for this, 
and F 

** No, no,” she interrupted; “ until your recovery is 
complete, you ure quite welcome to what hospitality | 
cap offer you. I admitted you to my house freely ; 
and I will not ask you to leave it one day before you 
from the mysterious injury 
which led to your coming here. What I would say to 
you has reference to another and far more important 
matter—you can, ng doubt, guess to what I allude?” 


have quite recovered 
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‘Tl ean The actor also had his refl is upon the interview ; man being—he broke into a « k w ‘ , 
} ‘Ps ice,” shor but it was long before t] lt found vent in words. | strained every nerve in his wast l body to sustain. He 
10 It was he had risen, and paced the ap nt | darted forward, his brain throbbing, his heart | 
} peril uw 1an a 60 V hat he trembled in every} with a t ltnou sound, hi eyes blinded, jis « 
it ‘ : mor f in w | nedwith a surging rus] 
‘ i \ Sud niy tue v 1 over me i As 
] vhich; “Iw do it,” he said at length, pausing with set} he 1 l icl l l in e 
; iteeth an “a tion; “ the ‘ 17 nthe1 
dy hip \ i I 5 he girl ] lfi 1 be mom } of dey rtl r¢ n ( ne 8, 
rnand indignation | saeriimerd p it. { ed to { e heard a f tep and a v ., 
As t t 1 e words, he ad l toward | and i nat l the flashing of a d n 
| l LT led the 
convinced » which « it corner of — 
ls f ; 1 1 nee the 1 I « v cl 
nts of the e night of the attem as 30 ton. CHAPTER XXII. 
iinful f refoully cleaned 1 folded, 1 ‘ 
= 1 Atel tans ind 3h a3 A STRANGER AT THE KETTLEDRUM. 
; ! d | " fin t] nan THE sun of fort ine, suai) d upon the k ledrum. 
heen clonded by the he coat. It wa | Under it nial influence that humble house of ent 
: her birth ( t. | tainment Bet ved Jit feat to grow a ( l : 
l If to an aie { ‘unmans me more than | sume an aspec ining, mellow, am l-to-do. 
i iufatu niall. Th ! ab is inexplicable nd who Nor was the glow of prosperity without its ef 
{ a knows but bl s failed may next time take | the good Ephraim and the t rij » ee 
i n actor, ir i> lip would | effect!” | basked in it day by day, the an le eemed to disany 
" rly, “if ladys ship could li was not a cheering reflection, and it did ot assist | alike from their contented mi ltheir wel! l 
him, weak and enfeebled as he was, in his attempts to} bodies. Simult: ously th Idier and rou ., 
plied; “TI had no such thought. | ibutitute the thes for the dressing-gown in which | until the little bar of the Ke lrum, once so roomy, 
erly the lesson that pride of birth | he was loosely attired, threatened, as Ephraim said, to become a tight fit. ~ 
iy man for his rank and station only ; At length, however, it was accomplished, If they had a source of anxiety, it was as to the fate of 
time, every class owe omething to The actor the mn drew from beneath thetmattress of the | Colonel Heart] 
ly, not less than others.” | bed on which he had lain, an embroidered purse, evi- For a long time Ephraim was depressed with the re- 
Lt wered, “to what does all | d ntly the work of a woman’s hands. Throu the | flection that he had deserted in the hour of duty, and « n 
} open meshes of this gleamed the rimé of the GH coins | the very eve of action; while Hetty was convin ed, 
tothia, The infatuation which Aurelia in- | with which it was stuffed, and which he surveyed with a} beyond mortal persuasion, that, left in the hands 
Mr. Greville, cannot receive the ap- | gloat ing eve. others, the Colonel must fall a victim to damp linen! 
{ 1 That being so, your own good! ~ “ Th e idiot!” he muttered to himself, **to deprive However, as time passed, and that calamity was not 
that they must interfere.” | herself of everything fur the luxury of filling my maw! | reported in the newspapers, Mrs. Nu permilte 
I r words—I must relinquish the girl ?”’ But it’s the sex—-it’s the weak, feeble, self-deluding | herself to tak a brighter view of things in general, and 
!” . of linen in perticular, and the chango told very favour- 
1 decline to do oP” And with this reflection, he dropped the well-filled ably upon her. : 
? n which I can consent to consider pur » into his poeket. She was, indeed, a very comely, tri lo 
. ‘ a ure lin herself has confessed Keeble he was, tottering as he was, the strong | woman, and she appeared to especial ad he 
nnd 1 clearly that you do n resolye to which he had come enable the actor to per- stood one July evening at the door of the - 
. The sacrifice on your P rt, there- | form all this‘mnassisted. And he did more. With an] with the rays “of the setting sun falling y 
» of aff . We shall not bave to | effort whictt brought out the perspiration in beads upon | face. 
. broken heart,” she added, gaily ; | his brow, he faised the heavy sash of the window and “Why, good gracious, Ephraim!” she said, suddenly, 
money que and when I put the case | looked out. sper uk ing to her ieaband, who sat in the le bower of 
en J you on the one sidea} The night was gloomy. lemons which they called tho bar; “it’s months since 
1, for t will be her condition should she! A rising wind swept through the few trees studdimg | P’ve scen her?” 
u ind on the other a 1 » monetary | thé lawn on to which. this window « opened. “Seen who?” demanded Nutters r. 
| nk you | have no difficulty iu But for that sound, all was still. “ Why, who but my precious pet, | ? But I 
early enough.” Gloomy as it was, a few moments’ obs ervation en-| declare; that what with the carly ones, ar it with 
| newer, but there came into his eyes | abled the man to srceive that the ground lay but a} the lunch onc and dinner o: that gets more and more 
i she had seen there onee before—a look | few feet beneath him, and that, to all appearance, that every day, 1 do beliey l what with the afternoon 
rice in unholy union. side of the house was deserted. ones, dropping in perm seus like as they’re out wal 
el it, and her heart sank within her, Returning toward the table, Horace Greville slowly | and what with the evenin r rey’ lars, to say nothing « 
; r. turned down the lamp, until the opal globe was almost | tle suppers—why, T can’t find » moment to turn myself 
of your profession,” sho resumed, “TI | invisible, or only glowed with the faint light of the | round in. 
lonies afford lucrative fields of | moon in the early dawn. | The lk inguage of Mrs. Nutters was figurative, but ex- 
| tulent you possess, seconded by the} Then he bet ok himself again to the window, and| pressive. Having pt ake found the moment for 
money whieh I should be willing to | creeping slowly and painfully through it, dropped on to | rotary purposes, she was in the y ry act of turning and 
ri would ‘ the ESS beneath. re-entering the house, when a ca! tled up to the 
¢ ito a genteel form of transportation The exertion of this action was so great, and its effect | door, and a stranger alighted. 
for which I am not quite prepared,” | upon his waste: lframe so terrible, that for some moments “Nice evening, sir,’ said Mrs. , by way of 
! ‘No, your ladyship, to be plain | he lay upon the grass utterly exhausted and incapable®greeting. 
I | prefer the girl, who, report says, is | of further exertion. : : The stranger looked up at the glowing li is and 
De L’Olme roperty y.” * “The stake is heavy,” he muttered, “or it would not | down at the road before him, as if to rtain real 
\ A heire exclaimed her lady- worth this fearful risk. Great Heaven! each nerve | state of the case; but he said nothing in 1 
; What is your authority? Ah! iP throbbing a separate life; each limb, dragged from Ho merely requested to be shown to a private room. 
Your boasted ‘secret’ did not extend | its socket, moves with torture! Shall I ever reach * And if,” he added, “a gentleman should call and 
7 more important than all besides.” the sooundrel’s lurking-place ? It seems as if I should | ask for Number —— what’s the number of the pri 
l her word He could not doubt that she | die first.’ | room ?—show him up.” 
moved; and bis resolution began to falter. A few moments’ rest on the grass, sodden as it was} Whereupon the stranger, w wealth seemed 
7 prospect of future afiluence, might he = the heavy dews, had a restoring effect ; and after femngg seemed in a blue } carried by its 
ntan but Aurelia a beggar P a while he was enabled to regain his feet, and to move | nose, disappeared up the 1} of the inn. 
Witch of the Evil Eye was right. | slowly in the direction he had taken. | t was nearly an hour] Nu s—who 
r than he could see; and it| For a time his feeble steps fell noiselessly upon the | was engaged in the delicate operation of brewiny a bowl 
» follow her counsels than to rush | grass; but he presently emerged into the high road. lof } munch in the bar—suddenl; wiled at a tamiliar 
| As he did so, it seemed to him that his footsteps had | voice. 
conviction, he deemed it wise to} strange echo; or—was it possible?—could any one] “Can T he shown to Number—— ?” it asked. 
he had ned | be watching him or following him ? “Why, Sir Jasper Wylde!” cried the lady, starting. 
n that question,” he said,} On the thought, he stopped and listened. “ Wush!” he replied ; “do you think I want my name 
' ) | { the mere fact of an | rye was silent. shouted to the whole parish r”’ ‘ 
1 familys not without Avain he moved forward with slow and cautious * But surely, Sir Ja per-—— , 
steps, and again it seemed to him that a double foot- “Snrely, you can show me to the room—you know it 
l ‘ vledyed full ruck upon the road. —v ut further words ?’ 
iwith any family can hardly | *No one surely,” he ejaculated, “can be following He tn ined fi m her his careworn face, upon which it 
of money such as I have | me, and timing their steps to mine ?” seemed to her that there was an expression of anxi ty 
\ 1 ld not.” The idea once entertained, it was not difficult to test | such as she had never before noticed, and preceded t 
rds prod ; and she/it. Having taken one step, he held his foot for aj landlady up the stairs, 
; knows not only at nt euspe nded before it touched the ground. ** Now, 1 do wonder,” said that personage, as she 
And a step not his own was taken! resumed the brewmg of the punch, “ what brings that 
ls his fevered br v| That fact could only admit of the construction he had | stranger here to meet Sir Jasper? Why, ’ti sv a mile 
| put upon it. from his own house! And how strange that I should 
] 1; “ pray me till te- “Yet who,” he asked himself, “who could have| have been speaking of that darling child coy blowsed 
' }watehed him at that hour? For what purpose could] night. It’s « of the wonde fale t co-incidences that 
{ 1} he have been tracked from the h so? What unknown |} I recollect.’ 
! tins | enemy could be pursuing him ?” | Having fini hed the concoction of the punch, Mrs. 
And then the recollection of that almost fatal blow | Nutters losi no time in seeking out Nphraim, and‘ im- 
lad : ls n h he still suffered came upo m him, bringing | parting to him the facts of the coincidence, with such 
| G quitted the apar | with it a sense of terror to which he had hitherto been | comments as it occurred to her t » make thereupon. 
’ |a stranger, “Which,” s i ; Id abear that Sir 
la descended t the | Bul the very ex¢ ess of it did not prostrate ; rather it | Jasper, nor hi 1s to Miss Aurelia, 
. ‘ » all the elements of a red hi m with a strength which defied mere bodily | if they don’t | girl, my name’s not 
nivel. Fi f vthing: but he has his | weakness Hetty. Not th of ’em in disposition, 
iil ! j » Rugl 1 before Cc tine « mo scared look ual the darkness behiad him— for the ma but she’s one of your passionate, 
tos ‘ } , ‘gg a darkness ix which it was in vain to search for the form | high-mett hich--— 

























ll, well,” interru; od Ep iraim, “ th matter 
, though I do wish the Colonel had been better 
1, and had left Miss Violetin other hands. But, 
y Sir Jasper should come here in this 
vay to mect & mam—a man with a blue bag : 
that’s the point, Ephraim: we know what sort 
ly carry blae bags.” 
l!, it’s lawyers, mostly.” 
| so,” exclaimed Hetty, triumphaytly. “ Least- 
icy Were my very thoughts as I see him get out 
scab. * That's a sort o’ lawyer,’ says I. And so, 
y my life, he is, 
| e prowling about meeting lawyers in private 
Oe) ae 
im shook his head. : 
* [1's for no good, I'll be bound,” resumed his lady; 
| | feel it almost a duty —~” 
did not finish*the sentence, the entrance of a 
icr interrapting her; and when Ephraim looked 
| avain, = arated to renew the conversation, she 
ypeared. 
lfairs of thé house had, in fact, called the land- 
‘om the bar to the upper regions of the Kettle- 
1, and she was at that moment taking her way 
ihe corridor, on to which the principal rooms of 
louse Opened. Slee peceeae was unusually quiet— 
remarkably sé. It was the wont of Mrs. Nutters 
ci about.the house with what her husband called 
‘c lours. The rattling of keys, the rustling of silk 
.> flutter of waving cap-strings usuall attended 
iui mt progress room to room ; tut on this 
. she had gathered up her ample skirts, clutched 
tightly, and stole rather than marched along 
twilight of the winding corridor. 
ps, considerate woman as she was, Mrs. Nutters 
disturb the business which she knew her cus- 
had met to transact ? 
‘rate, as she approached the door which Sir 
: \Vylde and the stranger occupied, her step be- 
n lighter, and her manner more cautious. 
lo the door she paused, 
was a feeble muttering of voices in the room}; 
was impossible to catch a syllable of the con- 


” cried Mrs. Nutters, with a toss of her head, 
cht so; talking in whispers, to prevent honest 
: cuiching @ word! Just what I expected— 


‘ sood woman, nevertheless, bent her ear once 

» the keyhole, in the vague hope that something 

‘cach her; and having waited some seconds, her 

, was rewarded by a portion of a dialogue, which 
“led and troubled her greatly. 

‘cll,” said the vaice, whith she recognised as that 

‘ir Jasper, “we will assume that you were a witness 


| was,” replied the stranger. 

“ Nonsense, man, it was fo’ of the kind, I don't 

lit that the thing itself existed—-that it was ever 
ion; andif never written, it obviously never could 

sven Witnessed. Yousee that ?” 

‘ow, now, there must be no mistake on that point. 
| was suying, we will assume that your.version 
‘t; wewill admit your delusion, and, for argu- 
ice, allowthat you did witness. Of what value 

| your evidence be in such case as this ? 
reat value,’ 

‘es, to prove the genuineness of the document, if 
_\vas in @xistenee; but here there is nothing of the 
id. Weall know how old men, having a good deal 
ioney and nobody in particular to care for, amuse 
~olves by making wills and cancelling them, addin 
!s and superseding them by fresh caprices; an 

iny docuraent of the sort you mention is only of value 
it can be produced. Now, what would be the use 
it coing into Court to-morrow, and saying, ‘ This 

‘oa will to sueh and such an effect, and I wit- 
lit? The Court would reply, that it was very pro- 
able, and you were a highly credible person, but the 

Court would like to see the document.” 

* Which you have destroyed.” 

“Tl ww dave you, sir +’? demanded Sir Jasper, angrily ; 

“lovewt I glready said that I dispute your position— 

\ | denythe very existe ico of the document to which 
lo—and tha rs 
5 you are, nevertheless, willing to pay me this 
for my silence respecting it ?”” 
v. chuckling laugh followed this sareasin. 
. llebtby’s quriosity was aroused tothe highest 


ut af that moment a, hea von came 
s¢, and in the coud thie lost the 


rit the words, it was the stranger 


] 


Lod 


tia! 


. 
] rain cau 
king. 
reet,” he said, “ that he also was a witness to 


* that,” replied the other, “it’s very impro- 
he will trouble himself about the matter; 
1e3, people of his class are always tobe dealt 
y are often squeamish, aud make pretensions 

0 more conscience than their betters (the ré 


and superstition combined), but they may be 
” 


Ifa man has the tact to set about the bargain. 
First frighten them with a prospect of rainbuy the 


Now, Ephraim, what can Sir | 


ult of 
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house over their heads, for example, and refuse to renew 
the lease except on conditions—and then show them 
that those conditions will conduce to their interest as 
well as your own.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Tt is agreed, then, between us?” 

= ae , 

You will hardly want the agreement in writing, 
with the consideration stated P” 

“No; but I will take an 1.0. U., if you have no ob- 
| jection.” 

“Tn these matters, it is better that writing should be 
altogether dispensed with ——” 

“ Except writing on cheques. Favour me, Sir Jaspe~, 
with a leaf from your cheque-book, and the transaction 
between us will be satisfactorily settled.” 

Whether this negotiation was carried into effect— 
whether the stranger received the extract from the in- 
teresting volame to which he alluded, or whether Sir 
Jasper carried his cons: entious scruples against the 
use of pen and ink to the extent of refusing to use th 
even in connection with his own cheque-book—we ¢aii- 
not say. 

A movement on the part of the parties ib 
startled the landlady, and in a tremor of fear lést she 
might be discovered, she retreated to the sta a) 

And she had not miieh time to spare; for isrdly had 
she entered the little bar, and recovered from the blush 
of conscious shame at the part she had played, but 
which, nevertheless, she justified.to herself on some odd 
pri of duty, before there was ¢ sound of descend- 


<r. ; 
P next moment Sir Jasper Wylde presented him- 


* Good evening, ma’am,” ho said, 

She glanced furtively at his face before she answered. 
The anxions took which it had worn pasted te haye 
passed away. ‘There was a cunning sparkle in the eye, 
and a half-staile about the thin lips. 

* Good night, Sir Jasper,” she replied. 

But he was already gone. 

“Tt’s a bad face,” quoth Mrs. Nutters, reflectively, 
“and I’m afraid it covers a bad heart. I'd give a trifle 
to know, what mischief those men were hatching 1 >- 
stairs, It was sometliing about a will, I’m sure o’ that ; 
but whose will? I lay my life it was the ——” 

Gould I speak with you a moment, ma’am?” asked 
a low voice. 

It was that of the stranger, who had descended the 
m5 ge et agony ud ths dale. P 

gracious me!” cri e » “how you do 
frighten, "one! Speak with me? Certain! . Pm not 
above being spoke to, sir, and I’m quite at your ser- 
vice,’ 

“ What I haye to communicate is rather important,” 
said the stranger. ; 

9 7 a cried Mrs. Nutters; “has anything hap- 
pened 

“ Something has happened,” he replied. — : 

There was something in his manner serious and int- 
pressive. Hetty could not tell why, but a of ap- 
prehension arose within her mind. Quitting he r seat, 
therefore, she advanced toward a little room which was 
reserved for own special nse, 

“This way, sir,’ she siid; “it’s quieter here than 
in the bar,” 

The s r his approval by a nod, and 
followed with noiseless steps, . 

As they entered the room together, he odtefally and 
cautiously closed the door. f 

A quarter of an hour might have elapsed. Ephraim 
had entered the bar, apd was busily engaged in serving 
the numerous customers who dropped in at that hour, 
and was wondering at the protracted absence of the 
lady he called, from old association, his “ sergeant,” 
when he was startled by a sound behind , 

Turning quickly round, he pereeived that the door of 
his little sitting-room was half-opeh, and a singular- 
looking stranger, with a blue bag in his hand, was 
beckoniug to him. F 

Ephraim’s first thought was one of apprehension. It 
had reference to the safety of his silver spoons. 

* Hallo!” he cried, “ what is it ?” ; 

The stranger still gesticulated, and motioned Ephraim 


to a ch. 

Aiter a moment's hesitation, he did so. 

“Your wife,” said the stranger in a whisper, and 
bites with, his thumb over his shoulder, “ you had 

see to her. 

* My wile ? exclaimed the astonished landlord, “is 
she in that room?” ' 
rr and 

| ? t with it, man!” 

* I’m afraid she’s going into hysterics.” 

Without a word, Ephraim dashed the etranger aside 
out of his path, and burst into the room. 

Then he beheld Mrs. Natters seated upow the sofa, 
her eyes filled with tears, hey handkerchief grasped in 
her hand, and her whole demeanour strikingly sug- 
gestive of what the stranger had apprehended. } 

“What has happened? what does this mean ?’’ cried 
Ephraim. 

But his excited “sergeant” was unable to reply. 

* Oh, Ephraim!” was all she said, 

And uttering that loved name, she fell sobbing upon 
his breast, 





(To be continued in our neat.) 





THE CLEVER CUCKOO, 
Tue euckoo is an extraordinary bird, unlil 
in its habits and mode of life. Unlike an 
it has no mate, and the female flies about ; 
individual, secking for some nest in which 
deposit one of her eggs. It makes no n 
though there is no apparent reason why it 
but it drops an egg into the nest of a bird 
-obins, hedge-sparrows, or water-wagtails—w hose | 
and whose nests are best adapted for the well-bein 
the young cuckoo when it is hatched. We will su, 
that the egg‘is dropped into the nest of a hedse-s) 
row,, This bird lays five small blue eggs; and 
might suppose that the cuckoo, which is about six 
seven times as large as the hedge-sparrow, would have 
an egg in proportion to its size. But.this is not tho 
case, as, if it was, the last-mentioned birds would pro- 
bably not sit on so large an egg, but would discover 
that it was not one of their own. The fact is, that th 
guckoo’s egg is very little larger than that of » house- 
Sparrow. Well, the hedge-sparrow sits on all tli 


, and hatches them ; then comes the extraordina: 
i t I have referred to. It would be impossible to 
two le birds, with all the indefatigable industry | 


havé @bserved them to use, to provide for so many 
oung Ones ; the young cuckoo, especially, being a very 
iungry and greedy bird, and has no idea of being 
starved. What, then, do you think he does, to avoid 
this hard fate? He is provided with a hollow in his 
back, which fills up as he grows older; and he wrigyk 
1 14 wriggles till he has got one of the young: new 
hatched hedge-sparrows into it. Ho then, young and 
feeble as himself is, by means of the stumps of his 
wings, fives to throw his companion out of tlio 
nest, wlio 800h perishes; and in this way he proceeds 
With the othera, til he is left sole inmate of the nest 
He thus receives the whole of the nourishiyen 
fortunate old bitds collect, who, moreover, cover 
with their bodies at night, and he thus receives al 
warmth he requires. At first he is fed with ili 
other insects, but as he increases in size, his ap) 
calls for more substantial food, and, in order to satisfy it 
they bring him slugs, beetles, and probably small worn 
none of which would have been the natural food of tho 
young hedge-sparrows, When the young cuckoo is ablo 
to leave tho nest, the old birds continue to feed it, ti 
it is able to quit this country for other climates, wh, 
they generally do early in the month of July.—vJe: 
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A SONG FOR THE BOYS. 
Starivz to learn, strive to learn, 
Time is marching on, boys; 
Sammer days will pass away, 
Youth will soon be gone, boys. 
Seize the moments as they fly, 
Make the most of time, boys; 
Onward, onward, be your ery, 
Bravely labour till you die, 
nt despair, don’t despair, 
’Tis a glorious way, boys; 
Make the highest point your aim, 
And you'll win the day, boys. 


Don’t you know, don’t you know, 
Hononrs crown tho wise, boys? 
And if you work with all your might, 
You will gain tho prize, boys, 
Lives of great and noble men 
Exanipies firo for you, boys; 
You may make your lives the same, 
And renown and glory gain. 
Don’t despair, don't despair, 
‘Tis a glorious way, boys; 
Make tho highest point your aim, 
And you'll win the day, boys. 


Persevere, persevere, 
In the path of truth, boys; 
Labour hard to store the :aind 
In the days of youth, boys. 
There aro spirits groat and trae, 
Join the noble band, boys; 
Let not trifles conquer you, 
Ever keep the goal in view, 
Don’t despair, don’t despair, 
’Tisa glorious way, boys; 
Make the highest point your aim, 
And you'll win the day, boys. 








Aut Work anv No Pray.—There is much ( 
the vulgar proverb, that “all work and no play ) 
Jack a dull boy.” I believe with you, that it is 
limited extent that the education of children « 
advantageously combined with bodily labour. ! 
the case of grown-up persons, some intervuls « 
are necessary to keep the mind in a healt! 
vigorous state. It is when thus relieved ti 
of tension belonging to actual study, that bo 
girls, ns well as men and women, acquire t 
thought ancl ref { formin wir own « 
clusions, independently of wimt they are tau rht and 
authority of others. Jn younger per not tho 
mind only that suffers from too large a demand being 
made on it for the purposes of study. Relaxation aud 
cheerful occupation are essential to the proper dev 

ent of the corporeal structure and facultie 
Rout of them operates like au unwholesome atmosphere 
or defective nourishment, in producing the lasting evils 
of defective health and a stuated growth, with all the 
secondary evils to which they lead, 


‘ion, and 


ye, ata 
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82 - TWICE A WEEK: ” _AN ILLUSTR ATED LONDON JOURN, AL 
“T can, | The actor also had hi reflections upon the interview ofa human be ing—he t woke into a quick walk, which 
‘In the m rious working of Providence,” she re-| bub it was long before the result found vent in words. | strained every nerve in lis wasted b se to sustain. 
an d, “the le kindness J vy enabled to show you] It was not until he had risen, and I wad he aeartenent | eae d forward, his brain throbbing, his heart beati 
in yourhour of peril | heem rr rded a hundred-/in an agitation so violent that he trez bled mn a po 1 @ tumultuous sound, his eyes blinded, jis ear 
fold. It has 1 ito. ! ne who is more pre-| limb, and with a fa lead) ale, in wk his la jd fened with a surging rush. : 

cious to me t 1 life iteelf, and whose very nee es seemed t have ( nded their very “ | Sudder ly the very ex ‘ess of exertion overcame as 
I seemed ¢ ive ] t} } t night on whic by. ‘I will do i,” he said at length, pausing w ith | Se fhe 1 ‘eled, shrieked, afd fell exhausted and insensible 
ve und I y 5% teetir-and 2 ir of determination ; “the secret : up m the ri rac, 

Apparent »”* he ar 1, “sinee your ladyship | wel land, ifn ry, the girl herself must be| | t last moment of departing consciousness 

t { { ) : scorn and indignation | saerifieed to p it. it seeme edt to him t he ird a footstep and < voice, 
a proj | » you,’ | As the 1 ad these w 7 he advanced toward | and his imagination pictured the flashing of a pte rer in 

I< the door l ( tilly locked it. He th: a pr eded to | the air. 
‘ u mu 1ce have convinced | a lofty « es-press, which occupied a corner of the} a 
5 d » that | rrounds for making.” room, and took from thence the suit of clothes whic 
N unswered, 1 ly; “the events of the | he! rn onthe night of the sttem ited assassination. TRY 4 

lo , | ‘ to one painful fact ‘| had been earefolly cleaned and folded, but the . CHAP! XXH. 

‘ ly ivnorant. ‘he delight which I | tr of blood still disfigured them, and it wa wi ha & STRANGER AT THE KETILEDRUM, 

P 1 I ' agyoung girl in| Ider that he accidentally thrust a finger th: rough an | THE sun of fortune smiled upon § : Kettledrum. 

\ | en sol nterest, has been clon ted by the | ape rtt in the breast of the coat. It was the hole Under its genial influen: at humble house of enter. 

iat, this p ! rant alike of her birth | « i l by e dagwer-thrus t. tainment scem¢ d liter ally to grow and expand—to as. 

had i ith; nitted herself to an * The sig] f this,” he said, “‘ unmans me more than | Sume an aspect hining, mell d well-to-do 
n, if I may ¢ it so—nan unfortunate infatuation | all, The mystery of this stab i is inexp licable; and who! Nor was the glow of prosy y without its effec : 
Der tter name—for a—a——”’ knows but the blow which has failed may next time take | the good Ephraim and tl 1e tender ty. 4 y 
‘7 j ‘ an a or, your Ia dy hip would | effect!” bas sked in it day by day, the angle seeme l to di Y 
he interrupted, bitterly, “if your ladyship could} It was not a cheering reflection, and it did not assist alike from their content« d minds and their wel!-tended 

cond nd to aay it.” | hiss, 3 weak and enfeebled as he was, in his attempts to| bodies. Simultaneously they grew ruddier and lon r, 

Indeed, no,” sh epl ied; “TI had no such thought. | substitute the clothes for the dressing-gcwn in which until the little bar of the Kettledrum, once so rox my, 

I have Jearned too bit y the ‘. sson that pride of birth lhe _ is loosely attired, threatened, as Ephraim said, to become a tight fit. ~ 

ti , to desy ny pot Aw his rank and station only ; t length, however, it was accomplished, If they had a source of anxiety, it was as to the fate of 

but, at the same time, every class owes some thing to 7 The actor then drew from beneath tho'mattirpss of the Colonel Heartlaw. 

itvel ¥ indy, | not less than others.’ bed on which he had lain, an embroidered purse, evi- For a long time Ephraim was depressed with the re- 

Admitting that,” he answered, “to what does all| dently the work of a woman’s hands. Through the flection that he had deserted in the hour of dut y, and on 
site Teall open meshes of this gleamed the rims of the gold coins | the very eve of action; while Hetty was convine ed, 
ply tothis. The infatuation which Aurelia in- | with which it was stuffed, and which he surveyed with a} beyond morts il persuasion, thé i, left in the hands 

du in for you, Mr. Greville, cannot receive the ap- | gloating eye. others, the Colonel must fall a tim to damp linen! 

| | of r friends. That being so, your own good “The idiot!” he muttered to himself, ‘to deprive Howeve ar, as time passed, an d ‘th: it calamity was not 

sense will tell vou that they must inte rfere.” her elf of everything for the luxury of filling my maw!| reported in the new spapers, Mrs. Nutters permitted 
“In other words—I must relinquish the girl hed But it’s the sex—it’s the weak, fee ble, solf-deluding herself to take a brighter view of things in general, and 
«ey y go.” sex!’ of linen in pertic ilar, and the change told very fayvour- 
“ And it I decline to do so?” And with this reflection, he dropped the well-filled | ably upon ler. ; 

“Itis 1 . cause in which I ean consent to consider | purse into his poeket. She was, indeed, a ve ry com ly, 

‘ an ernative. Aurelia herself has confe: sed | Feeble as he was, tottering as he = i the strong | woman, and she ap peared to spe ial 

‘ : for me to understand clearly that you do not | resolyg 2 which he had come enable tor to per-| stood one July evening at t tl e door of the 

} n her pa n. The sacrifice on your part, there- | fo ym all thigemnassisted. And he aid 3 more. With an]| With the rays of the setting sun falling upon her 1 

f not b »of affection. We ot al il not have to ome whictt brought out the perspiration in boads upon face. 

rth of a broken heart,” she added, gaily; | his brow, he faised the heavy sash of the window and " Why. , good gracious, 1) hraim !”’ she said, sudd 
ly amoney question ; and when J put the case | looked out. sper ing fo her husband, who sat in the little bower of 
» you——when I show you on the one side a The night was gloomy. lemons whieh , they ca alled the bar; “it’s months since 
! for that will be her condition should she} _ A rising wind swept through the few trees studdimg | P’ve scen her? 

| course—and on the other a large monetary | thé lawn On to whigh this window opened. “Seon who?” demanded Nutters, drowsily. 

n, I think you will have no diffieulty iu But for that sound, all was sti!l. “Why, who but my cious pet, Miss Violet? But I 
r way clearly enou rh.” Gloomy a8 it Was, a few moments’ observation en- | declare, that what with ‘the uly ones, and what with 
| i did not anawer, but there came into his eyes | abled the man to perceive that the ground lay but a the lunch a sand dinner ences, that rets more and more 

{ i she had seen there once before—a look | few feet beneath him, and that, to all appearance, that | every day, I do believe—and what with the afternoon 
f ! | avarice in unholy union, side of the house was ‘deserted. ones, drop ping in permisens like as they’r kine, 
| G marked it, and her heart sank within her. Returning toward the table, Horace Greville slowly | and what with thé evening reg’lurs, to sa ot 

. did not despair. turned down the lamp, until the opal globe was almost | the suppers—why, T can’t find » moment to turn myself 
| ntlemen of your profession,” sho resumed, “I | invisible, or only ewes with the faint light of the | round in. 

! | | that the colonies afford Incrative fields of | moon in ‘the early dawn. The language of Mrs. Nutters was figurative, but ex- 

‘ i Tho talent you possess, seconded by the} Then he betook himself again to the window, and | pressive. aving apparently found the moment for 
m of money whie h I should be willing to | creeping slowly and painfully through it, dropped on to | rotary purposes, she was in th e very act of turning a d 
to vour credit, woula ——— the lawn beneath. re-entering the house, when a eal rattled up to th 
| constitute a genteel form of transportation The exertion of this action was so great, and its effect | door, and a stranger alig chted. 
} 1 is, for whieh I am not quite prepared,” | upon his wasted frame so terrible, that for some mome nts “Nice evening, sir,” ‘said Mrs. Nut , by way of 
1, with r. “No, your ladyship, to be plain | he lay upon the grass utterly exhausted and incapable@greeting. i F 
7 id prefer the girl, who, report ae , is | of farther exertion. The stranger looked up at the glowing heavens and 
‘ fthe De Lt Mh ne pro verty. The stake is heavy,” he muttered, “or it would not | down at the road before him, as if t rtain the r 
Wh A the he tober !’" exclaimed her lady. be worth this fearful risk. Great Heaven! each nerve | state of the case; but he said n hin, in rep] 
ho says it? What is your authority ? Ah! | is throbbing a separate life; each limb, dragged from He merely requeste od to be shown to a private room. 
thave n Your boasted ‘secret’ did not extend | its socket, moves with torture! Shall 1 ever reach * And if,” he added, “a gentleman should call and 
rthat v 1 was more ins ortant than all besides.” the scoundrel’s lurking-place? It seems as if I should | ask for Number —— what’: the number of the private 
Ilo | l m r words, 6 could not doubt that she | die first.” room ?—show him up.’ 
was strongly moved; ené ie resolution began to falter. | A few moments’ rest on the o grees, sodden as it was} Whereupon the stranger, whose worldly wealth seemed 
Aw w ith tl 1e prospeet ef future affluence, might ‘be | with the heavy dew, had a restoring effect ; and after} concentrated in a blue bag which he carried by its 
worthy hy eceptam but Aurelia a beggar P la while he was enab Jad to regain his feet, and to move | nose, disappeared up the broad staircase of the inn. 
re Witch of the Evil Eye was right. slowly in the direction he had taken. | It was nearly an hour later when Mrs Nutte *s—who 
D ther than he éould see; and it For a time his feeble steps fell noiselessly upon the was engaged in the delicate operation of brewin; va. bowl 
might be better to follow her counsels than to rush { grass; but he presently emerged into the high road. | of punch in the bar—suddenl; whed at a iamiliar 
wi 1 destruetion As i did so, it seemed to him that his footsteps had | voice. . 
Ji i with this conviction, he deemed it wise to{a strange echo ; or—was it possible P—could any one * Can T be shown to Number—— ?”’ it asked. 

ulter tl ne he had assumed be watching him or following him P “ Why, Sir Jasper Wyk le!” cried the lady, starting. 
OW) entet upon that question,” ho said, | On the thought, he stopped and listened. “Tush!” he replied ; do you think I w: int my name 
vour | » will admit that the mere fact of an All was silent she uted to the whole parish ?” 

, , «l family is not without | Again he moved forward with slow and cautious * But surely, Sir Jasper——” 
steps, and again it seemed to him that a double foot- “Surely, you.can show me to the room—you know it 
lonhan replied; “but an knowledged | fall strack upon the road. +withont further words ?” 

nd cland ( 1 n with any family can hardly | * No one surely,” he ejaculated, “can be following He turned from her his careworn face , upon which it 

be worth th of um of money such us I have = at timing their steps to mine ?” seemed to her that there was an expri ssion of a ty 
ed you. At least, I should suppose not.” he idea once entertained, it was not difficult to test | such as she had never before noticed, and preceded thio 
0 wow that her words produced an effect; and she | it. Having taken one step, he held his foot for a| landla dy up the stairs. 

was mistress of the 1 , which knows not only | moment suspe onded before it touched the ground. “Now, I do wonder,” said that porsonage, as she 

what to eay, b un i id. And a step not his own was taken! resumed the brewmg of the punch, “* what brings that 

‘| ! 1 hi 1 a s his fevered brow] ‘That fact could only admit of the construction he had | stranger here to meet Sir Jasper ? Why, ‘tisn’t a mile 

; put upon it. from his own house! And how strange that I should 
| 1 fa 1,” he said; “pray give me tillte-| “Yet who,” he asked himself, “who could have} have been speaking of that darling c shild this blossed 
. to reflect on this.” | watehed him at that hour? For what purpose could | night. It’s one of ‘the wonderfullest co-incide nees that 
‘T will. ine 1; “but promise me that until | he have been tracked from the house ? What unknown | I recollect 
ou ry all shall remain as if remains | enemy could be pursuing him ?” Having finished the concoction of the punch, Mrs. 

t present.’ And then the recollection of that almost fatal blow | Nutters losé no time im seeking out E phraim, and‘ im- 
fs your ladyship.” from which he still suffered came upon him, bringing | parting to him the facts of the coincid nee, with stich 
With 1 words, Lady Grace quitted the apart- | with it a sense of terror to which he had hitherto been | comments as it occurred to her to make thereupon. 

mete ; a stranger, * Whie = i she said, “I never could abear that Sir 
“This man,’* sho reflected, as she descended to the} But the very oxcess of it did not prostrate; rather it | Jasper, nor his stuck- “up | lady; and as to Miss Aurelia, 
drawing-room, “ in him all the ou ments of a inspired him with a strength which defied mere bodily | if they do n't have trouble with that girl, my name’s not 
mdrel. He is capable of anything: but he lias his | weakness. Hetty. Not that she’s like either of ’em in disposition, 
price. Jf I can buy bis departure from Euglend before} Casting one scared look at the darkness behind him— | for the matter o’ that; but she’ s one of your passionate, 
rin ig done, it will be cheap at any price.” a darkness in which it was in vain to search for the form | high-mettled ones, » hich- —_ 
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“ Well, well,” interrupted Ephraim, “ that’s no matter 
of ours, though I do wish the Colonel had been better 
advised, and had left Miss Violet in other h 
as you say, V 
secret way to mect 2 man—a man with a blue bag—— 

* Ah, that’s the point, Ephraim: we know what sort 
o’ people mostly carry blae bags.” 

* Well, it’s lawyers, mostly.” 
“ [ said so,” exclaimed Hetty, triumphaytly. “ Least- 


inds. But, 


\ , they were my very thoughts as J see him get out 
» ank *That rb oO’ | wor’ seas 

of (ne cab, “That's a sort o’ lawyer,’ says I, And go, 

J'il lay my life, he is. Now, Ephraim, what can Sir 

J r be prowling about meeting lawyers in private 

Y ns lore 


i) lveim shook his head. 
“ {v's for no good, I'll be bound,” resumed his lady; 
“oud 1 feel it almost a duty ——” 
Sie did not finish*the sentence, the entrance of a 
mer interrupting her ; and when Ephraim looked 
il avain,. intending to renew the conversation, she 
hed disappeared. 
i'uc alfairs of the house had, in faet, called the land- 
| ly trom the bar'to the upper regions of the Kettle- 
un, and she was at that moment taking her way 
the corridor, on to which the principal rooms of 
.e house opened. Her progress was unusually quiet— 
in fuct, remarkably sd. It was the wont of Mrs. Nutters 
nich about the house with what her husband called 
‘c lours. “Phe rattling of keys, the rustling of silk 
and the flutter of wavyin a es usually attended 
hor Lriumphal progress room to room ; Sat on this 
»owion she had gathered up her ample skirts, clutched 
_. tightly, and stole rather than marched along 
« twilight of the winding corridor. 
i ips, considerate woman as she was, Mrs. Nutters 
red to disturb the business which she knew her cus- 
‘s had met to transact ? 
any rate, as she approached the door which Sir 
: Wylde and the stranger occupied, her step be- 
ven lighter, and her manner more cautious, 
ido the door she paused, 
’ was a feeble muttering of voices in the room}; 
was impossible to catch a syllable of the con- 


ion, 
.!” cried Mrs. Muttersewith a toss of her head, 
‘| tiought so; talking in whispers, to prevent honest 
: catching @ word! Just what I expected— 


10 good woman, nevertheless, bent lier ear once 

» the keyhole, in the pague Gane that something 

‘cuch her; and having waited some seconds, her 

y was rewarded by a portion of a dialogue, which 
ized and troubled hor resis 

“Well,” said the voice, which she Pesdgnised as that 

sir Jasper, “we will assume that you wero a witness 


“| was,” replied the strat 4 
“ Nonsense, Man, it was oth 
lit that the thing itself @ 

ton; andif never wittén, ib o 
been witnessed. You see that ?” 










ll, 
~ Now, now, there must be no mis on that point. 
, S | was saying, we will assume your, version 


rect; weawill admit your delusion, u- 
“ssi ke, allow¢that you did witness. Of viet Palos 
1 your evidence be in snch case as this ? 

“ Of event galue?? 

“Yes, toyprove the genuineness of the document, if 
_\vas in @xistenee; but here tliére is notliing of the 
nd. Weall know how old men, having a good deal 
tT money and nobody. in particular to eare for, amuse 
them<olves by making wills and cancelling t ding 
codicils aud superseding them by fresh caprices; an 
any docuraent ef the sort you mention is only of value 
whileit cam be produced. Now, what would be the use 
of your going into Court to-morrow, and snying, ‘ This 
nun made @ will to such and such an effect, and I wit- 
essed it #*. ‘The Courtwould reply, that it was very pro- 
hable, and-you were a highly eredible person, bat the 
Court would like to see the document.” 

“ Which you have destroyed.” _. 
«How wae sir’? demanded Sir Jasper, angrily ; 


rt ly said that I dispute peed | 
com mooie of t 6 doin to which 


Lai 


* «That you ate, nevertheless, willing to pay mo this 
1 








noney for thy silénce respecting 

\ | sv. ghuekling laugh followed this. I 

'. letty’s. quriosity was te the 
I ; be moment a, he waggon came. 
I ates Se a 
emiinders’ ernie my 


When she again caught the words, it was the stranger 
Who was speaking. 
“ You forget,” he said, “ that he also was @ witness to 
” 


1G jact. 





4 AS for that,” replied the other, “it’s very impro- 
Yilie that he will trouble himself about the matter; 
sud if he does, people of his class are always to be dealt 
They are often squeamish, and make pretensions 
(0. more conscience than their betters (the result of 
ign rage and superstition combimed), but they may be 
LIAL ( be 

” True; they are to be bought.” 

“Tf a man has the tact to set about the bargain. 
First frighten them with a prospect of ruin—buy the 


Vial. 


hy Sir Jasper should come here in this | 
” 
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house over their heads, for example, and refuse to renew 
lthe lease exeept on conditions—and then show them 
|that those conditions will conduce to their interest as 
well as your own.” 

* Certainly.” 

: It is agreed, then, between us?” 

* You will hardly want the agreement in writing, 
with the consideration stated P” 

“No; but I will take an I. 0. U., if you have no ob- 
jection.” 

“Tn these matters, it is better that writing should be 
altogether dispensed with ——” 

“ Except writing on cheques. Favour me, Sir Jasper, 
with a leaf from your cheque-book, and the transaction 
between us will be satisfactorily settled.” 

Whether this negotiation was carried into effect— 
whether the stranger received the extract from the in- 
teresting volume to which he alluded, or whether Sir 
Jasper carried his cons: ontious scruples against the 
use of pen and ink to the extent of refusing to be: 
even in connection with his own cheque- book - 
not say. 

A movement on the part of the parties in. ’ 
startled the landlady, and in a tremor of fea she 
might be discovered, she retreated to the eaicue 

And she had not mich time to spare; for Iv tind 
she entered the little bar, and recovered from the blush 
of conscious shame , the she had played, but 
which, nevertheless, justibea to herself on some odd 
pri of duty, before there was 4 sound of descend: 


eps. . f 
next moment Sir Jasper Wylde presented him- 


Good eveniniz, ma’am,” he said, 

She glanced furtively at his fuce before she answered. 
The anxious look which it had worn seemed to haye 
: away. There was a cunning sparkle in the cye, 
and a, half-smile about the thin lips. 

* Good night, Sir Jasper,” she replied. 

already gone. 

“Tt’s a bad face,” quoth Mrs. Nutters, reflectively, 

“and I’m afraid it covers a bad heart. I'd give a trifle 
know, what mischief those men were hatching 1 p- 
stairs, It was something about a will, I’m sure o’ that ; 


but whose will? I lay my life it was the ——’ 
* Could I spéak with you @ moment, ma’am ?” asked 


a low voice. 
It was that of the stranger, who had descended the 
stairs without a sound. 
i » “how you do 


* Why, me!” cried the 
frigiten one! Bj with me? © . Tm not 
above being e to, sir, and I’m quite at your ser- 
vice, 
“ What I haye to communicate is rather important,” 
said the stranger. 
ng | ail cried Mrs. Nutters; “has anything hap- 
pened ?” 


“ Something has hapj ”* he replied. 
There me iy coud By oars yu 
ssive. et why, : 
prghension pee her min Quitting 
efore, she advanced 
reserved own 
© T hig way, Ye 


in the bar,” , 


The 
followed wi 
As they entered the room together, he carefully and 
yee hy pyeg™ e lipéed. Uptutei 
an veo & . Ep 
a Ghesed the bar, was busily engaged in setieg 
@ numerous custo: who dropped in at that hour, 
and was wondering at the protracted absence of the 
lady he called, from old association, his “sergeant,” 
Wittering auickly sued, he perceived that the door of 
urn nickly roun: v © door o 
his little “sitting room was iyalf-opea, and a singular- 
looking slepaiper, with a blue bag in his hand, was 
beckoniug to hi ; 
Ephraim’s first engi was one of apprehension. It 
erence to the of his silver spoons. 
“ 0!” he cried, tw 


is it?” 
x a momént's hesitation, he did so. 
ies if,” said the stranger in a whisper 
opty g thutsb over his shoulder, mm iat 


see 
het the ‘aétdtished landlord, “is 






“ I’m afraid she’s going into hysterics.” 

Without a word, Ephraim dashed the stranger aside 
out of his path, and burst into the room. 

Then: he beheld Mrs. Nuatters seated upow thie sofa, 
her eyes filled with tears, her handkerchief grasped in 
her hand, and her whole demeanour ‘strikingly sug- 
gestive of what the stranger had apprehended. ’ 

“ What has happened? what does this moan?” cried 
Ephraim. - 

But his excited “ sergeant’? was unable to reply. 

* Oh, Ephraim!” was all she said. 

And uttering that loved name, she fell sobbing upon 
his breast, 





xs 
THE CLEVER CUCKOO. 
| Tne cuckoo is an extraordinary bird, unlil ly other 
in its habits and mode of life. Unlike any other, also, 
it has no mate, and the female flics a! a solitary 
individual, seeking for some nest in which sho may 
deposit one of her eggs. It makes no nest for itsell, 
though there is no apparent reason why it should not ; 
but it drops an egg into the nest of a bird nerally 
:obins, hedge-sparrows, or water-wagtails—w lose food 
and whose nests are best adapted for the well-being of 


the young cuckoo when it is hatched. We wil! sup, 
that the eggis dropped into the nest of a hedye-spar- 
row,. This bird lays five small blue eggs; and you 
might suppose that the cuckoo, which is about six or 
seven times as large as the hedge-sparrow, would havo 
an egg in proportion to its size. But.this is not tho 
case, as, if it was, the last-mentioned birds would pro- 
bably not sit on so large an egg, but would discover 
that it was not one of their own. The fact is, that tho 
guckoo's cag is very little larger than that of « house- 
sparrow. ell, the hedge-sparrow sits on al! these 
and hatches them ; then comes the extraordinary 
ingtingt I have referred to. It would be impossible for 
tivo © birds, with all the indefatigable industry | 
hayé Observed them to use, to provide for so many 
young. Ones ; the young cuckoo, especially, being a very 
ny and greedy bird, and lias no idea of being 
stary What, then, do you think ho does, to avoid 
this hard fate? He is provided with a hollow in his 
back, which fills up as he grows older; and he wrigyles 
| wriggles till he has got one of the young new!ly- 
hatched ed sparrows inte it. Ho then, young and 
feeble ag umself is, by means of the stumps of his 
Wings, & ves to throw his companion out of tlio 
Hest, who 866h perishes; and in this way he proceeds 
With the othoray till he is left sole inmate of tho nest. 
He thus receives ii wholo of the nourishigent tle un- 
fortunate old 5 collect, who, moreover, cover him 
with their bodies at night, and he thus receives all the 
warmth he requirés. At first he is fed with flies and 
other insects, but as he increases in size, his appotit 
calls for more substantial food, and, in order to satisfy it, 
they bring him &l beetles, and probably small worms, 
none of which would kate been the natural food of the 
oung hedge-sparrows, When the young cucko able 
eave tho nest, the old birds continue to feed it, till 
it is able to quit this country for other climates, whic 
they generally do early in the month of July,—Jesse. 





A BONG FOR THE BOYS. 


Stave to learn, strive to loarn, 
Time is marching on, boys; 
Bummer days will pass away, 
Youth will soon be gone, boys. 
Seize moments as they fly, 
Make the most of time, boys; 
Onward, onward, be your cry, 
Bra Jabour till you die, 
*t despair, don't despair, 
Tis a glorious way, boys; 
Make the highest point your aim, 
And you'll win the day, boys. 


Don’t you know, don’t you know 
Honours crown the wise, boys? 
And if you work with all your might, 
You will gain the prize, boys, 
Lives of and noble men 
Examples fro for you, boys; 
You may make your lives tho same, 
And renown and glory gain. 
Don’t despair, don't despair, 
Tis a glorious way, boys; 
Mako the highest point your aim, 
And you'll win the day, boys. 


Persevere, persevere, 
In the path of truth, boys; 
Labour hard to store tho ind 
In the days of youth, boys. 
There are spirits great and true, 
Join the noble band, boys; 
Let not trifles conquer you, 
Ever “4 the goal in My 
Don’t despair, don’t despair, 
’Tis a glorious way, boys; 
Mike the highest point your aim, 
And youll win the day, boys. 








Att Work anv No Pray.—There is much trull 
fhe vulgar proverb, that “all work and no play 1 

Jack a dull boy.” T believe with you, that it is only | 
limited extent that the education of children o.n 
advantageously combined with bodily labour. bvcn in 
the case of grown-up persons, some intervals of | 


lel ! 


are necessary to keep the mind in a health\ul l 
vigorous state. It is when thus relieved | the 
of tension belonging to actual study, that boys and 
girls, as well as men and women, acq habit « 
thought an:L reflection, and of forming thei own ov 
clusions, independently of wimt they are taught and t 
authority of others, In younyer persone, it is not tho 
mind only that suffers from too large a demand being 


Relaxation aad 
propel dev ope 
,» and the 


made on it for the purposes of study. 
cheerful occupation are essential to th 

ent of the corporeal structure and facullu 
Pant of them operates like au unwholesome atmosphere 
or defective nourishment, in producing the lasting evils 
of defective health and a stunted growth, with all the 








(To be continued in our neat.) 


secondary evils to which they lead, 
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NO, IJI.——-THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN THE TOWER, 


ELIZABETH IN THE TOWER. youth which she so regretted in after years, and in all | the learned men of that learned age. The Princess was 

the beauty which she never could, as a Queen, believe | in her twenty fifth year when she ascended the throne, 

Ir is recorded that the famous Queen, when Princess | to have departed. The appearance and the action of | and for forty-five years she continued to reign over these 

Elizabeth, received very harsh treatenent while im- | the child are equally expressive. With a knowledge of | kingdoms, which, under her sway, attaimed a pre- 

prisoned in the Tower, The only kindness shown her, | the studious tastes of Elizabeth, the artist has repre- | emimence which they have never lost. Who shall sa 
we are told, was from a little boy, who used to run into | sented her as interrupted in the study of an illuminated | how much of that power to govern wisely and w 

her room every morning with fresh Spring flowers. volume. The love of literature, thus cultivated in a| resulted from early adversity f Who shall say how 

Such is the subject of the picture which we this week | prison, never forsook the royal personage. Elizabeth | much the hard lesson learned by the Princess contri- 

add to our Gallery. 1t hardly requires a word of com- | loved learning next to power: she wrote poetry herself, | buted to those qualities which led her people to bestow 

ment, The artist has pourtrayed the Princess in the | and was the patron of Snebeneam, Ben Jonson, and all | on her the loving epithet of “ Good Queen Bess ?” 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author ¥ “* Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,” “‘ The Girl we 
leave Behind us,” “* Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,"’ 4c. §¢. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


SHE HAS SOWN THE WIND, AND SHALL REAP THE 
WHIRLWIND. 
“Unhappy woman! still thy lot shall be 
A dream of love, or @ reality 
Of unshared sorrow; raise your heart, you need 
A firmer pillar than the broken reed 
Of man’s affection! Why will you bestow 
On him the worship which to God you owe? 
Know you the cause of all your careworn years, 
Your days of watching, and your nights of tears ? 
Love you, and are you sad? and would you know 
Why tale of Love is ever traced in woe? 
Ask—ask gous heart: you've reared an idol there; 
You've laid up treasures, with mistaken zeal, 
Where moth and rust corrupt, where thieves break 
through and steal |” 
Barpz ov Sreva. 


One bright but transient night, just before the Con- 
tessa undressed, preparatory to seeking her couch (Jo- 
canda and herself had been working till a iate hour for 
the expected one), loud screams in the entrance-hall 
below caught the ear of both. Jocunda started to her 
feet, and ran pnp to rouse Perpetua, and to get a 
dagger which the old crone a under her pillow. She 
begged the Contessa to await her return; and Georgina 
would certainly not have ventured down alone, but that 
the shrieks which had disturbed her were mingled with 
English ejaculations, in a voice familiar to her ear! 
Yes, it was the well-khown voice the poor Contessa had 
8 often longed to hear again—the voice of the constant 
companion of her girlhood—her sister Augusta ! 
ithout a thought of self, the Contessa rushed down 

stairs, and there, by the light of the hall-lamp, she saw 
two of her husband’s free companions—the one was 
carrying a lady who had fainted, the other was strugglin 
with a hair, dishevelled young creature, who shriek 
wildly, and resisted all his efforts to drag her along. 
Despair gave her strength, and she clung to the door- 
sill. The door was open, and the sea, flooded by the 
silver radiance of the moon, was to be seen in the 
glory of both. 5 

“ Beppo,” eried the Contessa in Italian, “ let the lady 
go—she is my sister! Augusta,” she cried, “do you 
not see me P—do you not know me ?—do you not recog- 
nise your unhappy Georgina ?”’ 

In a moment the sisters were in each other's arms; 

Beppo and Marco, all ruffians as they were, felt 

there was something sacred in that meeting—something 





holy in those tears, and presumed not to interfere. The 


UNEXPECTED GUESTS AT THE CASTLE. 


Contessa then led the way to her own apartments, and 
Jocunda was soon at hand to help her to comfort and 
assist Lady Richlands and her companion, an Italian 
of great beauty. Lady Richlands (the reader will re- 
member that Augusta Hauteville had accepted her 
sister’s forsaken old Earl) gave the following account 
of her being thus violently brought to the castello. 

She said that the Earl of Richlands had latter! 
taken pe delight in yachting; that at Naples he ha 
formed an intimacy with some Italian noblemen, who 
had advised him to vist Sicily ; that the Earl, herself, 
and a Neapolitan lady introduced by one of these 
Italians, had set sail for Sicily, and that within a mile 
of the castle they had been attacked by pirates, boarded, 
conguered, and carried off by force. at had become 
of the Earl, and of the money and valuables she had 
on board the yacht, Lady Richlands did not know. 
But she was so enchanted to find herself under her 
sister’s roof, that she did not seem disposed to give 
way to despair at the possibility that the old Earl 
might have been taken captive. . 

eppo, resolving to keep strict watch over the doors, 
was obliged to allow the Contessa’s sister to share her 
apartment. " 

The beautiful Neapolitan had a room assigned her, 
and the Contessa was much disposed to trust her with 
great confidence, as a sharer of her sister’s misfortunes, 
and of her “ moving accidents by flood and field.” 

However, a hint from Jocunda put her on her guard. 
When the Neapolitan was safe in her own room, Jocunda 
closed the Contessa’s doors, and said in a whisper, 
“ Eccellenza, beware of the Neapolitan; she is no 
stranger here. Even I distinctly remember her fea- 
tures in the long ago, and I am certain some deep plot 
brings her here now! She was not in the swoon she 
shammed so well; for I remarked,ns Beppo carried her 
upstairs, she took care to move so as to avoid being 
hurt by the bannisters and the door-posts. I think my 
grandmother knows all about her, but she is as close as 
wax. I saw looks of intelligence exchanged between 
her and the men; I am certain she is here for no 

ood! I believe she is a woman who occasionally lives 

ere with the Count, and I know it was said that she 
was a slow and secret poisoner: she has an evil eye. 
Dear ladies, I much fear there is no time to be lost! 
If the Count returns, we are powerless. What say you? 
—have you strength, have you courage, to escape to- 
night ?’ 

‘Oh, but those terrible men!” said the Contessa, 
shivering and growing pale as the dead. J 

“T have left the brandy on the table, as if by acci- 
dent,”’ said Jocunda; “ they will drink deep and sleep 
soundly. I have instructed Renzo to be in readiness; 
and J have told him if, when he looks up at my window 
before going to bed, he sees two lights instead of one, 
he is to row at once in his fishing-boat under these 
windows, by the terrace steps outside. We can easily 





get into the boat without disturbing those ruffians. I 
eel certain it is your only chance, Eccellenza; do not 
throw it away! That woman’s arrival bodes you no 
good! Let me put up a few things in a basket, and 
take, dear lady, all your valuables. Renzo can row you 
to —_ of safety. 1 feelasif Providence dictated my 
words!” 


Still the Contessa shrank and hesitated, but her sister 
and Jocunda decided for her. 

Jocunda signalled to her lover, and ere long the light 
splash of his oars was he beneath the windows; and 
his boat, black and broad, and very safe, rose und fell 
with the undulation of the silver waves. 

Jocunda had put up all the baby-linen prepared tor 
the little stranger, the Contessa’s jewels, and what little 
money she had, and a few changes and comforts. 

She had ventured down to the foot of the stairs to 
listen, and had ascertained that the men were in the 
dead sleep of inebriety. 

The Contessa was = helpless with fear ; but, with 
the aid of Jocunda and her sister (Lady Richlands), she 
was wrapped up in a large black hooded cloak, and 
placed in the boat. Lightly Lady Richlands and Jo, 
cunda sprang in after her; and Renzo, plying his oars 
as if for his own life and liberty, sent the boat swiftly 
along. The cool night breeze nerved the Contessa, who 

Felt her brow become more light 
Beneath the freshness of the night; 


and, to enliven the ladies, when they were out of ear- 
shot, Jocunda and Renzo chanted the Sicilian Mari- 
ners hymn, in the rich, deep voices of the South; and 
the melody, the moonlight, the sense of her sister's 
presence and of Jocunda’s fidelity and devotion, filled 
the Contessa’s heart with hope and comfort: her head 
drooped on Jocunda’s broad shoulders, and ere long a 
soft, sweet sleep closed her weary eyelids—the first re- 
freshing sleep she had known for many a long month! 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
LOVE AND MOONLIGHT. 


* Tis said that a lion will tarn and fiee 


From a maid in the pride of her purity.” 
Brrow, 


Renzo knew of a safe shelter among the rocks. It 
was a place where he had often moored his boat, and it 
possessed a cave, in which he advised that the ladies 
should remain hidden during the glare of day; and 
that when night again set in, he should row them on, 
until they met with some vessel which could convey 
them to a port whence they could embark for England, 

It was bright moonlight when they entered the cave. 
Renzo moored his boat behind a jutting angle of rock, 
where it could not be seen from the castle side of the 
coast; and then he busied himself in helping Jocunda 
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! wo and J vuln riy 
id i rt t make a ufortal 
i 110s ¢ d repose. 
n nothing; d Renzo, by her com- 
» kindle a fire among the rocks outeid 
from a rill that trickled in a silvery 
ther 4, and to boil the same. 
i the fragrant steam of coffee saluted the nostrils 
t ecumbent, half-sleeping sisters, Renzo was in 
ith heaven, It was such ecetay to him to bh: 
1 to help Joeunda ; be by her sides to bo 
il, consul od, or even olded by hy r; to feel her 
ot breath wave his thick clustering black hair, and 


his bronze, manly ch ; now und then to touoh 
h ind, or even the hem ef her warment—all this was 
“Trifles make thé sum of human things 5” 

is beautiful trath applies especially to the inper 
we. A kind glance can endure happy days and 
his of sweet repose. A cold look, a Tow a, or a 
ighty, sarcastic smile have, ere this, driven Passion 
Suicide, Oh, then, ye who are loved! beware how 
\ trifle with the great and sacred power bestowed 





* The rose We Wear upon the heart, 
Bhould have no thorn to wound us.”’ 

Jocunda, we must oWn it, was a little overbearing, 
ug, and tyramnieal ; but Renzo was a very good. 
tmoured young fellow, aud he could @ge that there 
1 growing softness in Joounda’s black eyes, even 
lo she seolded Kim with her soft Sicilian tongue, or 
n he lit him (hard, though in eport,) an occa- 

p> wit h her large, well-sh iped hand. 
la had forgotten nothing—eoffee, cream, sugar, 
I Cortteaea had a small) ~~ em travelling- 
tr 1 coffee pot, twoeups, &e., de, This Jo- 
it nd after the ladies had 
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Jocunda } i iow it happ |; she was certain 
i ig of it afi ards, t he never consented. 
in all such m r merely a prude, but 
pugnacious prude i ugas lenzo d loved 
i idolised | , he had 1 hever even kl d her hand 
# betore that h “< night. But yet it was a fact that he 
| did ( knew not how) steal Love's first kiss from he: 
sweet virgin li ‘a long, long kiss; a kiss of youth 
fad love;” and that on he ding and compl unin 
of what » blushingly called “ a theft,” he, wild with 
joy, exclaiming he would set all right by putting the 
kiss back again on the very spot whence he stole it, 
repeated the offence, and was a long time in ectting 
Jocunda to Some ive him; and this she would only do 
upon his promising never to attempt the like again, 


until good old Father Filippo had joined their hand: 
in the little church of Santa Maria, among the hills, 
where both had been wont from infaney to pray, and 
where both had “made their first commumion,” and 
where both were wont to confess their little pegcadil- 
loes (in default of great sins). To ensure obedience, 
and not to lead herself or her betrothed into tempta- 
tion, Joc het > 1, ordering him to try to compose dmeois 
to sleep in the outer cave, stole in to that where the 
Contessa and her. gister, Lady Richlands, slept ; and 
just as the sun came forth in triumph to tread the patl 
which Aurora had strewn with fresh roses, mates in the 
outer and Jocundain the imer cave, passed throug! 
the — al gates ~ Sleep into the blissful a L 
* * 








All ied h eat bright and sunny day our panne 
wanderers slept.. The soft ripple of the waves and the 
wild hum of the bee,as he passed from one bright rock- 
cactus to another, were their lullaby. 

At night they awoke, rested and refreshed; and 
Renzo, by the light of the moon, rowed them on, OB, 
on—uati! a yacht, an English yacht, appeared, silvered 
)y that moon, at a little distance, and English voice 
gladdened their ears, To their “ Boat, ahoy!” Renzo 
al red by shouting out in Italian that two English 
ladies in distress begwed to be taken aboard. 
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bubbles of vanity and folly in the heart of an English 
nobleman, Froth and straws m: iy float on the surfag, 

and repel, may shock away 


ems of value in the cayes 





and cold waters, that chill 
sympathy; but there are 

beneath. 
And so with the vain, made-up old Earl. 
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not let his young w ife see him in his dil pi 
denuded of all his artificial charms. He v 
she should not have one glimpse at his pers: 
valet, and the artists in teeth, hair, and complexion, | : 
restored him to his former self. But for the first time 
he let his young wife see int his heart—his imnér sel 
and this glimpse of his true nature did mo re to win her 
love and feaitythan all that art had effected in patching 
up'his face and form. 

The Contessa, remembering how she had jilted hin 
feared he would refuse to allow his young wife to re 
ceive and to shelter her, Augusta, ‘Countess of Ric! 
lands, herself felt very Rew on the subjéet. Bot! 
sisters were very much relieved, and the wife was 
touched to the heart, when a note, written by the Ex) 
in pencil (from his berth) was put into Lady Richland; 
hands. He simply said :— 











Tam sorry, my darling Augusta, that I cannot 

resent receive you and your fair sister, and congratn. 
you both on the miraculous esca pes of which J d 

not at present know the fullparticulars ; but mynervons 
system has been so much impaired by this shipwreck, 
Lhave caught go severe a cold, ud ata sO much dis 
gured in my personal appearance, that { cannot bear 
present myself before. you until lam in some degre 
recovered and restored. _To your lovely sister, my 
Augusta, present my brotherly regard and warm 
sympathy. Tell her that:her sister’s hu dw 
all comma a brother to her; that our symp: t 
comfort, our love cherish her, our roof : — r, and our 
protection shield her». Beg her, my darlin r Augusta, 
rest assured that no harm | can avert ie ever | 
one who is the sister of the idolised w ife é of 
* RICHLANDS.” 
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A beloved repaired to an inner caver l , : ays 
wring, that they might not disturb rhe Nautilus, upon this, soon shot to their rescue.| Oh! if men who really covet the love of their wives 
( sand her r; and there they, too, feasted 7 rd Claremont, the kind, jolly, and noble captain of and are jealous of their tenderness, did won know | 
and the ¢ , and Rengo on the love that] the Nautilus, was an old friend of Lady Richlands, and their hearts respond to any act of_generosity t 
his own heart to an overflow, and on that] had picked up the old Earl her husband, who, when dear to them from the cradle, they wou ~ sure ly ta 
mn noy trembled in Jocunda’s voice,| the supposed pirates boarded the steamer she was in, mueh pains to make their relatives we and 
beamed in her eyes, and} and carried off herself and the Signore i Petronella, had in their homes, as they often do to estrange and annoy 
f in whes on her cheeks, and into] been left to sink or swim as Fate might clecree. the m. ; ; ’ ' 
The poor old Earl, who had lost his wig, his porcelain tty a ov time (as she r ad this kind a1 
( : 1 Lady Richlands slept the deep, | teeth, and his dressing-case in the conflict, and whose | letter) Augusta’s heart warmed t l 
tf imlense fatiurue. Locked as they | rouge and false « webrow s had been washed off by the she inwa rdly yowed to be a good true, ai 
, the young Renzo and Jocunda | rade waves, was ensconced for concealment in a berth, | 4 oe wif to one who ha prow ed that In iad such 
I in of the sleepless’’ (the moom) wa ind thus th Contessa escaped an interview with her > nobility of soul, such a sublime power f 
‘ l " ito the maid’s pure, | forsaken adorer. I a w a vain man hardly ever di f i 
ian >and R led her by the h ab out The question now arose, what. was to become of being jilted, = the eve of mar e, W th @ girl young 
m ious sea. He adored} J ida? The Conte Lady Richlands, and all the | enough to be his daughter. . , 
, i) and she was alone with | gentlemen (Lord Claremont at their head) tried to per It is won lerful how much good a man 
’ } , yet she wi ife. There is sucnle Jocunda, whom they ardently admired, to embark with his wife, by proving himself in any de; > W 
veren in u ] \ N La sught she would on board the N til (3. ‘ . of t] ie hor ge he ap EO ready wo exact, and v i 
Lto hear or to inspire darkened the heart Renzo was silent, but there were volumes of love and| gladly pays, when she can persuade her 1b 1s de 
ur un waa onshrined. Pi otected by 1 her | entreaty in his dark, a Pps sing eyes ; and; more irre served “bs 
' und by his honour, they roamed on, ¢ a, sistible still, there was ar glittering on the black * Your home will he neefor h be with 1 : 
1d—bnght, beautiful, bel vod. "Haro and | lashes, and a de adly pallo or on a the bronzed cheek; and | said the young Countess of Richln ids, fondly « 
Loande wwe looked thus, in the light of} they preva d. the p ale Contes whom hor former lov 
» tha vered the Hellespont. “No, Ecce lenza—no, kind lords,” she said; “I pro- a ce nvuls a with sobs and tears. “ You will 
y R » drow Joounda behind a projecting | mised Renzo to be his wife when I had seen that the | obl ged to face m: mma 
Hush! stoop dowa! keep | Contessa was safe, The C Joutossa is safe now. He will} “No, no,no! le juld never have done that. i 
row me back to the shore; we shall repair at once to Sy be eg, starre but could never go } 
\ ' id Joounda, in a frightened whisper. | the church of S inta Maria, among the hills; and there nts. I c a ld never endure mimmx’s t 
Count, B a »», aud sev ythers.” ;u lold F r Filippo will join our hands. Far« s cold and sileyi scorn. How shall I prov 
; n, diseov i res ©, and they are | well, dear lady Addio, addio, addio! - sratitade to him I so heartl a £m 
Dd t think we have fled on foot, Renzo, at. these words, threw his arm at | “Oh, don’t trouble ut 
re t They have not dreamt of the | brid t, and waved his red fisherm: in token | Augusta, colouring afl I can 
R ol h and adieu, while she bowe i ber g fal m, and I will, never f . 
\ ’ r, ub you . s .” said Renzo, ead, and the noble « aplai n and the crew I the A igusta was beginning to { i , 
a box on the ear in| V lus che nee Sey | ; and then the s] the Earl’s former preference for her sister. Slew 
va ] oad-! k | pr yud « f him now! Well uone, a Ear] of Ricl nas. 
. ‘ said ¢ uid. |i ( r| wert ‘thou ten times more made up in f nd for 
\ ‘ \ The Con- | N t i than thon art, the evidex e thoa hast just rive 8 
" rhev v 3 11 { } rows ni ture, a creat sou noble mind, oud 
\ j \ 2 galloped } the | Maria ng il ory l ix ; | win the love of aay true w I uxt! 
iden lhe ’ i the havens w! would be. Es ad in cur aext 
rd, ¢ rood r Filippo gladly joined t ot is (To be continued tn our next.) 
I ‘ ik | r pair, wh nu he had baptized, é ——— 
] ed, “ P li c ns each other’s names often 
W iw red | Wowen’s Arretirre ror Gossirp—Two men, be the 
\ we i rj J led Jocunda, | ‘ from that dearést friends in the world, when the : 
ack banh r au ‘ ] ish i {, v to con- ted eir can 13 
vert wu I ¢ 107 f « } y ¢ 
‘ as l y pair! mormn t tw £1 3 
* ; ‘ | dear friends, not £ 1 with -ta r alw 
N ninst 7 < half the 1 Y 
wi R | 1 N } deserve the fair prying Lovelist sass 
i< ( | And R ? N had rrcd f, t? ene th 
I ] t pear ] I u’s heart ; hair is let down; but we doa® 
\ : N i may ! long! er ¢ Indi t to kn wirethe 13 8 
young u poet, “rote: | ri pl if \ sure ut 
i }} it we v the b hes 
ly R and he | CHAPTER XXXITI. lt j ; lew jrom 
-z } } } TREASURE-TROVE. jt ew ar nyt 7 nuouncener — 
hOiud SBURK ON As © No matter what the age, the form, . te face, | As 1 - I . ng s : t i 
| 4 sia virtwe s h resastiess | na a — 4 is TY and ali! pA 
Che o the ugly uy the face ib lr au : ») he 13 anxpons to torr er 
ed Wack Bho, poor lady, is | If be reveal nol y S ° jallinas 2 Shomber We commend the ques uk 
| e inv rs of social science. Why do woue 
i® Bay i * and the meantime, seal | THER $8 ne about th to « rin their bedn onus, while men, if tae] 
ja!” li er is somethiz tier, invariably chatter ios stairs ? 
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LUCK, OR WISDOM? 

A TECEND OF THE OLDEN “TTME. 
vp day, many years ago, Luck met Wisdom at a cross- 
-oud, in a duchy in Germauy which shall be nameless. 
‘tom friendly greeting they got to high words, as to 
jich of tlie two was the greatest. benefactor to mankind. 
, however, invariably being of » much thore even 
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the caves 
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te would 
State, 
‘ofs. ‘This was agreed to. They parted good friends, 
meet that day and hour twelve months, on the 
game spot, each to produce proofs of his right to pre- 
eminence. 
As Wisdom wandered away, thinking over the chal- 
» she had accepted, she saw a country lad following 
plough, whom she deemed a fit subject for the 
essay. She immediately endowed him with all the 
knowledge she was'capable of imp:rting to him. The 
lad, as if ewaking from a dream, deemed himself 
capable of greater things than the occupation he was 
then at. Ile went home, recounte-t his newly-awakened 
clings to his widowed mother, whose only support he | 
was. After a great controversy between the two, his 
wish was acceded to, to leave his native village and go 
out into the world. 
He bent his steps towards the city, where the grand- | 
ducal court was held. Naturally, to one who never had 
been far beyond the boundaries of his native village, 
there were many things in the city to attract his atten- | 
tion; but nothing so much as a clock constructed to act | 
as its own pendulum. This was quite new to him, he 
ad never seen anything like it in his lifetime. Before | 


| 


ongr itu. 
hich J de 


the shopwindow where this timepiece was exhibited he | as you have to spend an hour in this*room, suppose I | is described in all the early versions of th: 


lingered for a considerable time, until at length the | 
master of the shop, attracted by his stay, came out to | 
know the reason why he stood so leng looking in at the | 
window. Ite told the master the reason, and added, he | 
would feel grateful if he would explain to him, who had 
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never seen such a thing before, the action of the time- | their trade; one was a sculptor, another a tailor, and | any rate the minuet, and other stately dan 


a 
\ 
ried man; “ but I am afraid it will be above your 
} ° ” 
I ensi1on. 


iF wives 1is no small astonishment, however, the lad under- | 
now 5 stood the working, even before he had heard all the 


v0 th lanations, and pub many questions about other time- | 
in the shop, showing a knowledge of things | 
ich astonished the master. 
‘Oh, pray do let me learn your business,’ 
ld; “here are my testimonials.” 
“Well,” answered the master, after looking over the 
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rk in right good earnest 
gt 1 
vith the knowledge he possessed, soon thoroughly | 
inted with the arts and mysteries of the eraft. | 


ry, the master returned home quite dejected, | 
r being absent the whole forenoon. George sought 
the cause; the master at first would not tell 
erving, “ You can do me no good.” 
last, after much persuasion, tue master told him— 
um clockmaker to the Grand Dike; a time-piece 
reat recepfion-hall has got out of order; 1 have 
rying to make it go for the last six months with- 
3,und this morning I have been told, unless 
k is in good r ‘ and keeping good time 
fortnight, all work will be given to my 
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aaster,” pleaded George. 


more ahont clocks than 
do, who have tanght you all you know? Besides, it is 
mi 


nol q a year since you knew nothing about them,” 
le replied. 


“Do favour me,” cont? 
$99 


“ Do let me ¢o and see. 
“What should you kn 


( ea 
ned George, “and let me 
\fter'a little more persn....on, he prevailed upon his 
master to take him to seo the grand-ducal clock the 
next morning. 
After examining the works, he drew his master’s 
attention to some deficiencies in the same, which caused 
» whole machinety¢o stop; these he, with his mis- 
’s leave, ut once r , and the grand-ducal clock 
again a-soing. The master feli so de- 

ve displayed by his apprentice, 
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v¢ in adhe ‘ 
} Sou j 
d at the knowle 
that he proposed introducing him to the Grand Duke, 
which was forthwith done. The Duke entered into 
versation with George, and was astonished at the 
knowledge the young man possessed, aud he was 
promised the grand-ducal patronage, whenever he should 
require it. 
, On leaving the grand-dneal palace, George, never 
Having seen such a grand place, had a good look round 
™, and pereeiving in the court-yard nine skulls stuck 
upon pikes, le asked his master what that signified, 
“Tiltell you,” said the master : “ the Grand Duke has 
‘daughter—a most beautiful and amiable lady. She 
vas one of the liveliest and sprightliest creatures alive 
until she attained the age of fifteen (that is now three 
)¢ar3 ago), when she suddenly becaine quiet, and passes 
‘i her time in reading, but never uttering one syllable. 
"hen this first occurred, the Grand Dake offered large 
rewards to whoever could get the Princess to speak; 
there were, however, so many applicants, that the Duke; 
‘o rid himself of the many quacks and pretenders com- 
g forward, promulgated a proclamation that whoever 
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‘than Wisdom, proposed settling the matter by | 


Two painters undertook a portrait of Hannibal—one of 
them gave him two eyes, whereas disease liad deprived 
him of one; the other painted him in profile, with his 
blind side from the spectators. 
somely rewarded. 


could get the Princess to speak should have her in 
marriage; but he who tried and failed was to be de- 
capitated, and his head was to adorn the court-yard as 
la warning to ot! As you see, there are alre idy nine 
| heads, among which are not only some of the hichest 
| nobility in the land, but also foreign princes. You can 
| easily conceive that lately the applicants have not been 
so numerous as before.” 
| “Master,” said George, “ give mo a fine suit of clothes, 
| and let me try,” 
| ‘ What folly !? answered the master; “a person with 
such knowledge of our craft, and the promise of such 
high patronage, is sure to attain great honour, without 
risking his head, which you may make sure to lose. 
Put this mad idea aside.” 
“ Now, master, do favour me this once ; you promised 
e this morning, when the clock was set a-going, you 
ant me any request | wished to make: let this 


icrs. 
| 
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m set a 
| would g 
Te 
| be 
* Foolish boy! if nothing else will satisfy you, I will 
| not go back from my word.” 
| Accordingly, George gota fine suit of clothes, was 
| introduced to the palacé, and, after having got fair 
warning of the consequences of non-success within one 
hour’s time, was left in the Princess’s chamber. She 
| was reclining ona couch, reading ; several of the Duke’s 
| counsellors were, as was usual on such occasions, set to 
watch and give the decision. 

George, on entering the Princess’s chamber, appa- 
rently took no notice of her, but walking up to a 
looking-glass, said to his reflection in the glass— 

“ Ah, Mr. George, how do you do? Now, George, | 


| 





tell you a story—what say you P” 

He nodded his head, which, being reflected in the 
looking-glass, he took for an affirmative answer, and | 
continued :— } 

“Three young men were travelling in company for | 


the third a master of elocution. Towards night they 
they therefore proposed that while two ascended a tree 
and slept on a branch, the others should keep two 
hours’ watch alternately. hey drew lots who was to be | 
the first to watch ; the Jot fell to the sculptor. When 
the others had mounted, he commenced carving a figure 
out of a log of wood he found, to wile away the tame. 
He carved and carved, and by the time his turn came to | 
be relieved guard, there steed the figure in all its beauty. | 
He called the tailor, whose turn it was next to watch; 
when he came down he was at first astonished to see 


ionials, “I am just in want of a young man, and | the figure, but he said, ‘It has no clothing, and imme- | is blissful it is necessarily foolis 
»w such aptitude for the business, 1 will give | diately set about making clothes, avd by the time his | wisdom: 
watch was over the figure was well clad, and the master | under any circums! 
rdingly, our friend George, as we shall call him, | of elocution came to take the tailor’s place. He showed lof pursuit. It would be wisdom in 
i n the trade, and | as much astonishment at secing the figure as the tailor avoid the tavern, to husband his mean 
after the priceless jewel of eternal 
| might never have even heard of the battle « 
| of the institution of trial by jury, or the name of 


had done before him ; but he said— 

*** What is the good of this figure ? it has no speech, 
and is useless.’ 

“ He prayed for the power accorded to Pygmalion, 
which was granted him, and the figure spoke. 

* Now the night was passed, and it was time to start 
again; they all three came before the figure, and each 
claimed his right to having done the best in the case. 
The sculptor said, ‘ I made it.’ 

*** Yes,’ answered the tailor, ‘ but I clad it.’ 

“© What ? chimed in the master of elocution, ‘ what 
was the figure before it had the power of speech ?—it 
was but a useless doll!’ 

“Now, Georgey, what think you? which of those 
three had done the best for the figure ?” 

“The master of elocution!” exclaimed the Princess, 
who had become particularly imterested during the 
recital of the story. 

RS 
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* % * 


The twelve months are passed, and Luck and Wisdom 
meet again, as agreed upon. Wisdom told of her doings 
as recorded above, how she had taken an ignorant lad 
from the plough, and endowed him with knowledge; 
* And,” adlod she, ‘‘ n0ow——” 

* Now,’ interrupted Luek, “now your protéyé is in 
my hands, for if 1 so wish it that the counsellors give 
their decision in his favour, he is within an hour a 
Prince ; if they, however, decide not having hoard the 
Princess, his head goes to make a tenth 1 nt to 
the court-yard. So, sister mine, shake hands, and no 
more quarrelling.”’ 
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FLATTERY.—Flattery is often a traffic of mutual mean- 
ness, where, although both parties intend deception, 
neither are deceived; since words that cost little, are 


exchanged for hopes that cost less. But we must be 
careful how we flatter fools too little, or wise men too 
much, for the flatterer mugt act the very reverse of the 
physician, and administer the strongest dose only to 
the weakest patient. I'he truly great will bear even 
reproof, if truth support it, more patiently than flattery 
accompanied by falsehood; for by venturing on the 
first, we pay a complimeuit to their heart, and by ven- 
turing on the second, we inflict an insult on théir head, 
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to have fallen into the belief advocated by you v 
wrote his celebrated “Ode on Eton College,” 
in that poem he says— 


Philosopher and Lover ;” and 
about a hundred years before Gray lived, 
have made a bungling imitation of it. 
certain poet 
Quarles—has left to posterity this | 
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HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
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Ir is to Qneen Bess, notwithstanding 
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mursuite. Her whole reign seems t 
cession of pageants and shows, great 
grand bear-bailings and bull-baiting 
plays, and banquets and masques; 
was such a frolicsome lady. “ At 
was well and excellently disposed to huntin 
second day she was on horseback, and con 
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ised; for at Cowdrey, in 8 , in 1591, 
ness took hor und rode in 
in the morning; and a cross 
was delivered into 
the deere, About some thirty in num! 
a paddock, of which number sl N 
and the Countess of Kildare on 
As for dancing, it was not perhaps quite in t 
temps or polka step that her highness footed it, 
as her chronicler informs us, “ she herself danced 
and disposedly ;” but at any rate she redeemed 
from the vulgar and meretricious character which it 
bore from its connection with tumbling and jagcting. 
Indeed, so inseparable was the connection in the minds 
of Anglo-Saxon writers, that the daughter of Herodias 
Go | | , as 
“tumbling to please Herod, for she was wall-skilted in 
tumbling and cheating tricks.”” Faney being ed to 
the tombante in these days, and the guest re- 
quired on entering the salon to throw 
saults into the presence of the lady of the |! 
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KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 

T think that “ knowledge” and “ wisdom”’ 
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“TWICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATED LODNON JOURNAL. 





CURRENT GOSSIP 
Tan great Meyerbeer, of whom we recently presented a 
portrait and memoir, has left London for Berlin. 


h a 


THE JESTER 


Tas Smvce.se’s Motro.—“England expects every man 
to do his duty.” 
Ir is men and women bear bravely 





Sim Haws S.0anz's museum and library were pur 
by Parliament, after his death, for £20,000. 

M. Victor Hvao, it is stated, has delegated to Mr. James 
Lowe (of the Critic) the task of dramatising and adapting 
** Les Misérables’”’ for the English stage. 

A uxrrer from Marscilles states that the son of Drouet, 
who caused Louis XVI. to be arrested at Varennes, has, in 
consequence of a reverse of fortune, been received into a 
charitable asylum at Marseilles. 

Tagxs was purchased a few days since in the public mar- 
ket at Munich, for a florin, a — inted on wood, which 
has since been bought by the Royal Gallery for four hundred 
florins. It is said to be an original sketch of Rubens. 

Axtists and amateurs aro invited to send in designs or 
models for an ornamental drinking-fountain, which it is pro- 
posed to erect, either at Whitehall Place or at Charing Cross, 
to the memory of his late Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort. 

Tom Sayenrs's Tair to Avsteatia.—It is said that Tom 
Sayers is to be paid £85,000 for a twelvemonth’s exhibition 
of himself and his circus troupe in Australia. This is exclu- 
sive of the passage each way in the ship Alexandria, which 
has boch chartered. 

Tas curiously-wrought iron-work surrounding St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and which is a relic of the Sussex Iron-works, is 
now being painted with Messrs. Peacock and Buchan’s com- 

»sition for the preservation of iron. A large number of men 
\ave recently been at work laying on the composition. 


‘Tux question of the admission of Edwin James to the New 
York bar is being canvassed, both sides having strong advo- 
cates. Edwin James has solicited a meeting of the New 


York bar, to whom he intends to state his case, taking the 
greme that he is still a member of the English bar, and that 
is diploma has never been avoided or revoked. 

Imrqutant Anout Monry-Letrens.—The Postmaster-Gene- 
ral has issued an order, that for the future all unregistered 
letters received at the London oflice, which unquestionably 
contain coin, are to be selected from the general mass, treated 
as registered letters, and a double registered fee is to be 
charged for them. The single fee is to reduced from 6d. 
to 4d 


Te great Victoria gold trophy in the Exhibition is now 
completed, and represents a bulk of gold of no less than 800 
tons weight, and worth upwards of £100,000,000, being pre- 
cisely the mass of this precious metal which has been raised 
in the colony and transmitted to England since 1851. It has 
been unfortunately placed so as to completely destroy the 
effect of the figure of St. George, in the Majolica fountain, 

Tur Paince Consort's Mavsotsum.—A large number of 
workmen, chiefly masons, are constantly en ed on the 
erection of this royal tomb in Frogmore Gardens, destined 
to contain the ashes of the late Prince Consort, the base of 
which is nearly completed, and a scaffold 100 feet high is 
being erected for raising the heavy blocks of stone. It will 
be a magnificent structure, and, when complete, is calculated 
to contain nearly 100 coffins. Being chiefly composed of 
stone, it will be a long time before it is completed. 

Emrvorment or Women.—In connection with the admira- 
ble efforts of Miss Faithful and Miss Hay, two new law-copy- 
ing offices have been opened at 24, Coleman-street, and 141, 
Fenchurch-streot, respectively. Ten or twelve writers, all 


women, are employed at these establishments, and their 
work can successfully compete with that of the oldest esta- 
blishments. This is precisely one of those vocations which 
women may fairly claim to share, and a large amount of 


patronage ought to be, and doubtless will be, bestowed upon 
the praisoworthy enterprise. 

Caino.ines,—Positively, ladies, the crinolines have begun 
to shrink ; they still expand sideways and down at the skirt, 
but they no longer exhibit those formidable circumferences 
of former years, Many ladies have banished the hoops, and 
supply their places with several petticoats laid over each 
other, one of which is made of horsehair mixed with cotton 
thread, Other ladies, instead of steel, make use of horsehair 
closely drawn together, or even thick braiding. But this is 
still very stiff and irksome; so perhaps we shall soon be 
delivered altogether from these burdensome citadels. 

New Bucvst anv Cartaipexs.—Mr. 1, W. Shaler, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, has invented a sectional conical bullet and 


new cartridges, which do not require to be torn in opening. 
The bullet is divided into three sections, each a hollow cone 
the one fitting into the other, so as to form a long coni 


bullet in the cartridge. The object of such bullets is to use 
them in the musket rifle, and to obtain the accuracy and 
range of the rifle, with one of the cones, while the other two 
separate, and, at a certain range, ‘kill three at a blow.” 
Experiments have been made with such bullets at Washing- 
fon, and an order has been given for a large quantity for the 
army. For firing upon close columns, they will be very de- 
structive. The cartridge attached to this bullet is opened by 
drawing a amall piece of cord that is twisted intoit. It nei- 
ther requires to be bitten by the teeth, nor torn by a knife, 
or the sharp edge on the rifle. 

Tux Russian Covat at tas Exarnrtion.—The Russian dis- 
play is & superb one. Foremost in prominence are a vase, 
column, and candelabra in jasper, from the Imperial cabinet. 
The vase is truly a princely object. Carved out of a block of 


vast proportions, and of a material of extreme hardness, the 
execution is as perfect as if it were wrought in alabaster. 
Thero is also a charming vase in white porcelain, very grace- 
ful in shape, with reliefs the design and execution of which 


are alike highly commendable; and beside this stands an 
elaborately-tall flower-vase in rock crystal. Two admirable 
vases are shown, from the Imperial manufactory at St. Pe- 
tersburg, which have been presented by the Russian govern- 
ment to our own Royal Society. There is a portrait of John 
Locke on the one, and of Inigo Jones on the other, both 
painted with consummate skill. An ebony casket, with 
clusters of various fruits in mosaics in relief, will attract 
deserved admiration. There is a tall flower-stand in ormolu 
and lapis lazuli, good in design, and containing fine speci- 
mens of this precious stone; and beside it is a small table, 
with a wreath of convolvuluses and ears of corn on a lapis 
lazuli ground, and a charming cluster of lilies and forget-me- 
notes in the cen in pietra dura, There are two gems in 
this collection Which will especially awaken the delight of 


connoisseurs. One is a table, the carved © and legs o: 
which aro vory fine, while the pictra-dura slab is absolute 
perfection. On a# black ground, slightly relieved by imaid 


white lines, are clusters of fruit, so rich and luscious to loox 
at, that they absolutely make the mouth water. These are 
Only part of the wonders fro the land of wonders, 





to bid young 
up; they are ~~ = losing heart. 
Exriawy the difference between a donkey and a swamp. 
The former is an ass, but the latter is a morass. 
Evzry poet is supposed to have a sweetheart, but, as a 
gaat rule, he isn’t so often beside her as he is beside 
self. 


Just tas Numpgs.—A gentleman in St. Louis has two 
bushel and a half of children. His name is Peck, and he has 
ten boys and girls. Four one bushel. 

A pREWER's drayman lately died in the City at the age of 
thirty-one, who had for ten years drank ten or twelve quarts 
of Bass’s in a day. And that’s what ale-d him. 

A LitTLx boy, at his father’s funeral, observed a child of 
one of the neighbours g bitterly, doubtless in sympathy 
with his little friend. is roused the orphan boy, who ex- 
a, “You needn’t cry: this ain’t none of your fune- 
rals.’ 


Barry Cornwatt says, ‘Come, let me dive into thine 
eyes.”” If his love had “swimming eyes,”” very good; 
but, at all events, our advice to the young woman is, for 
divers reasons, don’t let him do it, @ might go over a 
« , 

“On, pray Jet me have my own way this time,” said a 
young officer in one of our Irish volunteer regiments about 
going South, as he attempted to force a kiss from his dear 
Biddy, ‘‘ Well, Willie, I suppose I must this once; but you 
know, that after your return, and we are married, I s 
have a Willof my own.” 

Srorrina tHe Aprsetits.—‘‘ Hannah,” said the landlady 
of a boarding-house to her new maid, “‘when there’s any 
bad news, particularly private afflictions, always let the 
boarders know it before dinner. It may seem strange to 
you Hannah, but such little things make a great difference 
in the eating in the course of the year.”’ 

A GENTLEMAN passing through Bond-street, a short time 
ago, was accosted by a female mendicant, whose counte- 
nance spoke her distress more forcibly than her language. 
He gave her a shilling, asking her at the same time, from 
something that struck him in her tones, whether she was not 
an Irishwoman. “Indeed, I am,” said she, dropping a 
grateful curtsey, ‘‘and have been ever since | was a 
child,” 

A FARMER required a number of reapers ; several presented 
themselves, and all were en with one exception. The 
poor man thus omitted said, ‘‘ Master, won’t you hire me?” 
—‘*No,”’ said the farmer.—*‘‘ Why not ?’’—*‘ Because you are 
too little.’”"—" Too little!” exclaimed Paddy; ‘‘does your 
honour rape your corn at the top?’’ What could the farmer 
do but roar with laughter, and send the little man to join his 
comrades in the field? 


HOME HINTS 


To Cizan Sroners.—One pennyworth of salts of lemon to 
two pints of hot water; steep the sponge in it. When clean, 
rinse it in cold water. 

To Remove Inx From Pancument.—You will find that 
chloride of lime will remove ink from old deeds; you must, 
however, be careful in using it, or you may destroy the 
parchment at the same time that you remove the ink. 

Jorvine and Mrenpine Amprr,—Smear the surfaces of the 
pieces with linseed or boiled oil, and then, strongly pressin 
them together, at the same time hold them over a charcoa 
fire, or heat them in any other way in which they will not be 
exposed to injury. 

‘xEpINa Dogs.—“ I have,” says acorrespondent, “fed ~ f 
dogs for the last ten p gan on nothing else but Indian meal, 
with the exception of a small quantity of greaves boiled with 
it during the shooting season. On this I have been most 
fortunate, keeping them in good health and condition.” 

Cuaries Dickens on Exrenss.—Mr. Micawber gives us 
some good hints. *“ ay. advice is, ‘ Never do to-morrow what 

ou can do to-day.’ ‘ Procrastination is the thief of time.’ 
My other piece of advice is: Annual income of £20, annual 
expenditure £19 19s, 6d. ; result—happiness. Annual income 
£20, annual expenditure £20 0s. 6d.; result—misery.”’ 

Sweeruxart-Caxe.—A cook in a family had a call from her 
sweetheart, while her master and mistress were out. She 
cautioned the children not to tell their ma’, and she wouid 
make them acake. But it is impossible to bribe children. 
No sooner does mamma return, than “ Ma’,’’ says a little 
one, ‘I won't tell you cook’s sweetheart’s been, then she'll 
make me a cake.”’ < 

Tas Dersction or Sutrxvric Acrp rv Vinsear.—There 
are several ways in which this adulteration may be detected, 
and among them may be noted the following :—Ist. If a pen 
be charged with vinegar containin, 2 acid, and 
words be written with it, when dri ore the fire they 
blacken, 2nd. If some of the vinegar be evaporated con- 
taining sulphuric acid, dense fumes of sulphurous acid will 
be evolved. 3rd. If a drop be allowed to fall into a solution 
of cane-sugar, a black se will instantly appear, resulting 
from the carbonisation of the sugar. 

Ba Puncrvat 1x EnaaGuments.—A merchant, notorious 
for his punctuality, said to a mechanic equally notorious for 
his want of it, “When can I have my work finished and 
sent home?” “On Thursday next,” said the workman, “if 
I am living, you shall positively have it.’”’ Thursday came 
and passed without the promised work. In the evening, the 
merchant inserted in the town newspaper the death of the 
mechanic, whose surprise was great, on taking rop the paper 
the next morning, to see hisown death announced. He went 
to the printer, who referred him to the merchant, who ex- 

re his surprise at seeing him alive; “‘ For,”’ said he, 

‘you solemnly promised, if you were living, I should have 
my work on Thursday.” The mechanic, no doubt, profited 
by the lesson, 

A Hussanp’s Potrrenzss.—The person of your lady may 
not grow more pleasing to you, but pray do not let her sus- 
pect that it grows less so. There is no re f, however 
pointed—no punishment, however eovere—taas a woman of 
spirit will not prefer to neglect; and if she can endure it 
without complaint, it only proves that she means to make 
herself amends by the attentions of others for the slights of 
her husband. For this, and for other reason, it be- 


every 
f | hoves a married man not to let his politeness fail, but to 


retain, at least, that general civility towards his own lady 
which he is so willing to pay to every other, and not show a 
wife of eighteen or twenty years old that every man in com- 
pany can treat her with more complaigance le who 60 
often vowed to her eternal fondness, 


RELICS OF THE PAST 


Tamine Surews.—M. Misson, an inte t Frenchman, 
who travelled in England about the year 1700, gives the fol. 
lowing interesting description of the ducking-stool :—‘“‘ This 
method,”’ he says, ‘‘of punishing scolding women is funny 
enough. They fasten an arm-chair to the end of two strong 
beams, twelve or fifteen feet long, and parallel to each other, 
The chair hangs upon a sort of axle, on which it plays free) 
so as always to remain in the horizontal position. C) scold 
being well fastened in the chair, the two beams are then 
placed, as near to the centre as possible, across a post on the 
water-side; and being lifted up behind, the chair, of course, 
drops into the cold element. The ducking is repeated ac. 
cording to the de of shrewishness aaa by the 
patient, and generally has the effect of cooling her immode. 
rate heat, at least for a time.” 

Hap Taz Ancients Porcetarn?—Did the ancient Gree! 
and Romans ever acquire specimens of ancient po i 
of real China ware Between North-Eastern Asia and 
Southern Europe the means of communication must have 
been slight—indeed, rare and difficult, Nevertheless, some 
sort of knowledge of China there was in Enrope. itions 
there were of the land of the Seres, whence came the highly. 
cherished seriacum—in other words, silk. Unquestionably, 
silk textures occasionally found their way from China to 
Greece and Rome; then, why not specimens of porcelain? 
On this latier point, however, no certain testimony can be 

nion partially gained 
was 


adduced. Some little time ago, the o 

acceptance that the secret of porcelain man 

known to the ancient Egyptians, the evidence adduced being 
certain small porcelain vases, inscri with E, tian hiero- 
glyphics, and discovered amidst the ruins o! ebes. At 
the present time, however, these same vases are believed to 
be spurious—known to have been deposited amidst Theban 
ruins on purpose to be dug up and sold as genuine to travel- 
lers. A thriving business is—or at any rate was—driven in 
little Etruscan gods here at home by certain of our Stafford. 
shire emmy | A gentleman, it is related, once upon a time 
came home from eo - some queer little deities of fictile 
ware in his pocket. Displaying the small images to a Staf- 
fordshire artist on his return, the traveller expatiated on the 
ceramic knowledge of the ancients. His reasoning had a 
flaw in it. ‘Bless you,”’ the English potter is reported to 
have said, ‘‘ why, I made these gods myself; made them to 
order, and for export !”’ 


—_—~--—_ 
FAMILY DOCTOR 


Javap Bisourts ror CxtLpreN.—Take two ounces of flour 
and one ounce of powdered sugar, add one drachm anda 
half of jalap, half a drachm of ginger, and twelve grains of 
calomel. Rub the ingredients we er with a sufficiency 
of treacle. Make twelve biscuits. © will be sufficient for 
a child five years old. 

Heantsurn.—This is usually produced by a weak state of 
the stomach ; but it may be excited by any indigestible food, 
by drinking large quantities of warm tea, or by the abuse of 
strong purgative medicines. A teaspoonful of magnesia and 


half a teaspoonful of sal volatile, in a little cold water, is 4 
good and simple ee 
Brgrr-Tsa.—Chop half a pound of lean beef fine, put it in 


a covered earthen jar or pipkin, and pour a pint of boiling 
water upon it. Let it stand for twenty minutes at the edge 
of the fire, and then strain it off; when cold, skim off any 
fat there may be on the surface, and flavour with salt. This 
may be drank either warm or cold. 

Curs or Ganarenz.—At the last meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences, Dr. Lungier sent in a paper on a new mode of 
treating gangrene. It having been ascertained by Dr. Re- 
veil that me is occasioned by the diminution or total 
elimination of the oxygen necessary to maintain the vitality 
of the part attack a, Dr. L gic conceived = ae keep- 
ing gangrenous parts immersed in an atmosphere of oxygen 
constantly renewed. The two cases treated. by him in this 
manner have both ended in a complete cure, although the 
patients were both of the age of seventy-five and upwards, 


——@————— 


GOLDEN TREASURY 


A Bap old age is death without death’s mag p 
_Tas way some people betake themselves to piety is 4 


sin. 
Tux purest heart is that which dares to call itself im 
ure. 

Puberree a soft heart and an iron hand than an iron heart 

and a soft hand. 

Cuantry is never lost; it may be of no service to those it 
is bestowed on, yet it ever does a work of beauty and grace 
upon the heart of the giver. 

Poritsness is the outward ent of will. But 
many are the nutshells in which, if you crack them, nothing 
like a kernel is to be found. 

Tas world is a theatre uw which each one wishes # 
show himself to the best advantage; and to play his part 
well, it is but to let each play his own. 

Precept and example, like the blades of a pair of scissors, 
are admirably adapted to their end when eee sepa 
rated, they lose the greater portion of their utility. 

Wir, talents, and genius procure celebrity, which is the 
first step towards fame; but the advantages of it are per 
haps less reai than those of an honourable reputation. 

Sax certainly is no true woman for whom every man may 
not find it in his heart to have a certain gracious, and holy, 
and honourable love; she is not a woman who returns 20 
love, and asks no protection. 

Swirr, who reasoned upon the folly of the dread of death, 
sums up thus :—“‘ It is impossible that ongGing 80 
so necessary, and so universal as death, should ever have 
been designed by Providence as an evil to mankind.” 

Sz.yisuness.—People think they have still too little—that 
more would make them more happy. This makes them over- 
look their neighbour, as if he had nota right to be fairly dealt 
with ; this makes them forget that death is not far from 
when they shall part with all they have unfairly gotten, and, 
if they know their danger, will wish a thousand times they 
had starved sooner than have done the least injustic.< 
Bishop Wilson. 
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